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Seventh  Convocation  of  the  Arch  Chapter 
Exceeds  Expectations. 

The  convocation  of  the  Arch  Chapter  is  annually  a  big  and  im- 
portant affair  in  the  history  of  the  fraternity.  However,  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  no  convocation  has  enjoyed  a  more  perfect  setting  or 
passed  through  its  program  with  greater  ease  than  the  one  held  in 
Champaign,  Illinois,  on  December  30  and  31  last  year.  Time  was, 
and  it  was  not  many  years  ago,  when  a  convocation  was  not  an  entire- 
ly pleasant  thing  to  anticipate,  especially  for  the  national  officers.  It 
meant  long  night  sessions,  followed  by  full  day  sessions  and  little  or 
no  time  to  rest,  inspect  the  local  campus,  or  enjoy  the  fellowship. 
Those  days  are  gone  forever,  we  hope.  At  least  there  were  no 
signs  of  them  at  Illinois. 

Like  many  a  minister  and  after-dinner  speaker,  we  turn  to  the 
dictionary  for  our  text.  "Convocation"  is  defined  as  "an  assembly 
of  persons  called  together."  If  that  applies  in  this  case,  the  con- 
vocation really  began  on  December  28  on  a  Boston  and  AUiany  Rail- 
road train  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  ^^'orcester,  Massachusetts. 
A.  G.  Wooley,  Theta  Alpha  chapter  delegate,  was  joined  at  that  point 
by  C.  H.  Schiller.  Beta  Alpha  chapter  delegate.  Arch  Councilor  A. 
J.  Knight,  Arch  Ritualist  L.  W.  Howell,  J.  \Y.  Howe,  Beta  Alpha  as- 
sociate chapter  delegate,  and  M.  C.  Cowden,  Past  Arch  Master.  That 
made  a  total  of  six. 

Aboard  the  "Albion" 

Arriving  in  New  York  City  at  about  3  :35  p.  m..  the  New  England 
delegates  and  officers  were  met  by  representatives  of  the  New  York 
Club.  They  were  immediately  spirited  to  the  Pennsylvania  Station. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  through 
private  car  from  New  York  to  Champaign,  Illinois,  had  been  ar- 
ranged.    Norman   Fraser,   Gamma   Alpha   chapter   delegate,   B.   D. 
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ZfluKT,  lCi)siIon  Alpha  cha])tt'r  (k-Iej^^atc.  Arch  Councilor  R.  l*".  Dirkes 
and  Arch  IvHtor  M .  I-",,  jaiisson  joined  the  i)arty  in  Xew  York.  It 
left  at  4:10  |i.  ni.  with  a  rnusin.i;  send-off  l)\-  the  Xew  N'ork  C'luh 
nieniliers. 

(ieltin!:^  under  way  the  party  surveyed  the  car  "Alhion,"  its  (|uar- 
ters  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  not  !on<;  hefore  Kni,i,dit. 
Howell.  Cowden  and  Jansson  were  ctjnifortahly -settled  in  the  draw- 
int,'-rooin  to  a  ,i,^ame  of  hridj.,^'  which  was  destined  to  last  until  the 
early  hours  of  the  niornini^.  Dirkes  and  Howe  went  into  conference. 
])r()I)al)ly  on  military  or  en!.,nneerinj4-  matters,  or  hoth.  The  iinder- 
i^raduates  "chewed  the  rag"  and  hegan  an  ahortive  game  i)i  cards  of 
one  kind  or  another. 

At  I'hiladel])hia,  j.  X.  Uanehower.  Executive  Secretary,  joined 
the  group  and  the  party  adjourned  to  the  dining  car  for  dinner.  .\t 
ahout  eight  o'clock,  the  train  reached  Harrishurg  and  R.  I*.  Steven- 
son, Iota  Alpha  chapter  delegate,  R.  W.  Dougherty,  Delta  Beta  cha])- 
ter  delegate.  K.  K.  Reimer,  Delta  Beta  associate  delegate,  and  A.  \V. 
Johnson.  Arch  Councikjr,  joined  the  ])arty,  thereby  swelling  the 
total  to  fifteen.  Danehower  and  Johnson,  as  members  of  the  finance 
committee,  went  into  a  huddle  for  the  next  four  hours.  The  bridge 
players  resumed  their  game  after  only  a  slight  interru])tion  for  the 
exchange  of  greetings. 

I'ittsl)urgh  was  reached  al)out  1  :M)  a.  m.  and  Cowden,  who  was 
en  route  to  Cleveland,  left.  C.  C  ()T)onovan,  delegate,  and  J.  \'>. 
Littell.  alternate,  delegates  of  Lanil)da  .\lpha  chapter,  joined  the 
l)arty  at  this  ])()int.  .Arch  Master  .S.  W.  McCinness  slept  peacefully, 
more  or  less,  in  a  I'ullman  on  a  siding. 

While  the  train  was  hitting  it  up  across  the  ])lains  of  <  )hio  the  next 
m«jrning,  there  was  a  rustling  of  curtains  with  exhortations  to  get 
U])  and  a  ringing  of  the  drawing  room  buz/.er.  The  latter  was  ignorerl 
for  a  while  liecause  the  occuiiants  knew  that  another  member  had 
made  his  connections — the  Arch  Master  was  on  board.  David  Con- 
ley,  I>eta  lieta  chapter  delegate,  had  also  joined  the  party  at  Colum- 
bus. <  )hio. 

Breakfast  over,  the  seven  members  of  the  .\rch  Council  retired 
to  the  drawing  room  and  began  their  tirst  business  session.  This 
l)rogressed  remarkabU-  well  in  spite  of  the  blue  haze  of  stogie  smoke 
and  a  scarcity  of  ash  receptacles.  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  was  honored 
bv  a  full  hour's  stop.  The  meeting  adjourned  while  all  the  members 
took  dinner  in  the  restaurant  of  the  Cnion  Station. 
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At  12:05  the  ])arty  was  again  on  its  way.  with  the  car  now  at- 
tached to  a  l)ig  J'^)in'  Kaih-oad  train.  Another  bnsiness  session  of 
the   Arcli    Council,    and    C'ham])ai.!4n.    the    destination,    was    at    liand. 

The  Arrival  in  Champaign 

A  large  delegation  from  the  host  chapter  was  at  the  station  at 
3:18  p.  m.  in  Chamjiaign  (jn  the  29th  of  December  to  greet  this  dele- 
gation from  the  East.     With  a  bus  and  several  ])rivate  cars  the  ])arty 


The  Arrival  of  Delegates 


was  ex]:)edientlv  transported  to  Delta  Aljjha's  magnificent  chapter 
house.  There  the  visitors  were  registered  and  assigned  rooms,  dliere 
was  time  to  chat  and  then  the  entire  party  was  transported  to  the 
Inman  Hotel  for  dinner.  Later  at  the  chapter  house  there  was  the 
inevitable  bridge. 

Monday  morning.  December  2S>,  was  the  official  oi)ening  of  the 
Convocation  of  the  Arch  Chapter.  All  Arch  Officers  were  present 
and  all  chapters  rejjresented.  The  following  flelegates  res])onded  to 
the  rcjll  call : 

From  the  active  chapters:  Beta  Ali)ha.  Chas.  H.  Schiller;  Gamma 
Alpha.  Norman  Fraser ;  Delta  Al])ha.  C.  J.  AIcKeown ;  Epsilon 
Al]:)ha,  Burton  Zehner ;  Zeta  Alj^ha.  Chas.  F.  Mohr;  Eta  Al]:)ha.  F.  S. 
Pomeroy  ;  Theta  Alpha,  A.  G.  Wooley  ;  Iota  Alpha,  R.  P.  Stevenson; 
Kappa  Alpha,  Chas.  T.  Parker ;  Lambda  Alpha.  C.  G.  O'Donovan ; 
Beta  Beta,  Dave  Cousley ;  Gamma  Beta,  Chas.  E.  Mulks ;  Delta  Beta. 
R.  W.  Dougherty ;  Epsilon  Beta,  Banks  Robertson. 
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Itimii  tin.'  ;i>Mn.iatc  cliaplc'iN  :    iU'ta  Alplia.  Jerome  \\  .  1  [owe  ;  15eta 

r.eta.  r.  I.  KarnuT;  I'.psiloii  Alpha,  j.  N.  Daiiehowcr;  (ianima  Alpha. 

k.  I'.  Dlrkes;  Lamhda  Alpha.  S.  W  .  McCiiniiess;  Delta  Alpha.  L,  II. 

Iliaun  ;  'Iheta  Alpha.  A.  W.  Johnson;  lUa  Alpha,  II.  L.  .Steed. 

The    n.snal    mlowin-^    chapter    report.s    were   made    and    li.stened    U). 

Committee  ehairman  and  the  .\reh  (  )fficers  delivered  re])()rts  of  their 

work    for    the    year,    anfl    that 
ended  the  I'lrst  session. 

.\l  one  o'clock  and  imme- 
diately foUowinj^-  luncheon,  the 
delegates  and  guests  liad  an  op- 
y)ortunity  to  ins])ect  the  cam])us 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  A 
special  sightseeing  l)us  had  been 
chartered  to  save  time  and 
effort.  The  cam])us  consists  of 
some  l.SOO  acres  of  land  and 
over  65  buildings,  so  that  even 
a  casual  survev  re(|uires  the  ex- 
])enditure  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  time.  Altout  an  hour 
an<l  a  half   was  devoted   to   the 

trij)  and  the  delegates  were  again  assembled  bv  2:30  o'clock   for  the 

second  session. 

Important  Legislation 

( )utstanfling  among  the  legislative  acts  of  this  session  was  the 
adojjtion  of  a  ])ledging  ritual.  It  is  expected  that  by  means  of  a 
])ledging  ceremonv  the  pledge  will  obtain  a  better  understanding  of 
the  obligations  he  is  assuming  and  tlie  reasons  therefore.  It  will  also 
tend  to  give  him  a  feeling  that  he  is  I'dling  a  detinite  [jlace  in  the 
organization.  It  was  voted  during  the  session  to  continue  with  the 
])olicy  of  having  a  full-time  l-~\ecutive  Secretary.  Instructions  for 
the  oflice  of  Herald  of  the  member  chapters  were  i)Ut  on  record. 
luich  chai)ter  whose  Herald  fails  to  send  in  material  for  the  Omegan 
will  now  be  fined  the  sum  of  live  dollars  for  each  offense.  An  act 
was  passed  awarding  a  charter  to  I'i  Rho  IMii  fraternit\-  at  Momnouth 
Colleijc.   .Moiiinoutb.    Illinois. 


FuL'K    .\K(  H    CofXCIl.    Mi:.MBKKS 
lii)\\L'll.   Knisiht,   Mc(iinnfss.  and    lansson 


Banquet  at  the  Hotel  Inman 

The  ban<|nct  at   the    Motel    Inman  on    December  30  was   featured 
by  sjjeecbes  of  unusu.al  merit.     Thomas  1^.  Oliver.  A  A  '03,  acted  as 
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toastmaster.     l'\ill  of  wit  as  usual,  he  was  merciless  on  the  suhject  of 
Pittshurgh  stogies. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Nevens,  A  A  '17,  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening,  gave 
a  serious  talk  on  the  ideals  of  the  fraternity.  He  chose  as  his  text 
the  preamble  to  the  fraternity  constitution,  and  gave  his  interpreta- 
tion of  that  document. 

Harold  P.  Flint,  Executive  Secretary  of  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon,  was 
the  second  speaker  and  gave  many  valuable  suggestions.  Among  the 
first  was  that  delegates  to  the  national  convocation  should  keep  notes 
on  the  proceedings.  Immediately  pencils  and  notebooks  were 
stealthily  produced  and  the  chapters  prohal)ly  reaped  some  benefit 
from  the  subsequent  remarks  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Flint  then  dis- 
cussed pledge  training  and  told  of  some  of  the  work  being  done  in 
his  fraternity  in  this  regard.  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  was  the  first 
national  fraternity  to  put  into  practice  a  standard  training  system 
for  pledges.  A  "big  brother"  system  is  used  and  each  pledge  is 
studied  to  learn  his  habits,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  and  his  traits  of 
character.  Mr.  Flint  explained  that  one  way  of  doing  this  was  to 
send  a  }^ledge  and  an  upperclassman  out  on  an  all-day  hike  together. 
Later,  the  pledges  to  T  K  E  are  drilled  in  fraternity  history  as  it  per- 
tains to  fraternities  in  general,  the  national  fraternity,  the  local  chap- 
ter and  the  local  campus.  In  rounding  out  the  training,  the  ideals  of 
the  fraternity  are  thoroughly  inculcated  and  the  pledge  is  taught  the 
value  of  scholarship  and  campus  ac- 
tivities. 

H.  L.  Steed,  H  A  '25,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Club  of  T.  U.  O.,  in  a 
brief  talk  discussed  the  accom])lish- 
ments  of  the  meml^er  chapters  and 
clubs  of  the  fraternity. 

Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  Dean  of  Men 
at  Illinois  and  Worthy  Grand  Chief 
of  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  was  the  last 
speaker.  He  dwelt  on  the  selection 
of  members  for  a  fraternity  and  de- 
clared that  the  loafer  in  high  school 
will  be  the  loafer  in  college.  He 
stressed  the  fact  that  fraternities 
should  look  into  the  scholastic  aims, 
the  reason  why  the  man  came  to  college,  and  his  financial  condition 
before  pledging  him. 

"The  loafer  is  the  real  menace  to  the  fraternity.     He  is  the  man 


T.  E.  Oliver 
Banquet  Toastmaster 
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who  stays  in  collejj^e  only  a  short  time,  hnt  (hn-in^-  tliat  time  is  the 
l)i,i^i,'est  i)rohlem  the  fraternity  has  to  deal  with." 

Final  Session 

On  lX'ceml)er  31.  the  final  session  of  the  Convocation  was  held 
and  it  was  brief.  The  main  business  was  the  election  of  officers. 
K.  F.  Dirkes  was  re-elected  Arch  Councilor  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  .M .  1*'.  jansson  was  reelected  .\rch  Jvlitor  for  a  term  of 
two  years. 

.\t  noon  of  that  day,  the  convocation  was  over  and  the  delegates  and 
officers  immediately  began  to  disperse.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
Arch  Council  went  to  Pittsburgh,  where  a  meeting  of  that  group  was 
held  on  January  1.  1930. 
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Taking  A  University  Course  En  Tour 

R.  C.  Medl,  Jr.,  takes  Rutgers  University  Trip  to 

Industrial  Centers  of  Europe 

R.  C.  Medl,  Jr.,  V  A  '29 

Professor  N.  C.  Miller,  director  of  the  Rutgers  University  Ex- 
tension Division,  has  developed  a  tour  of  Europe,  an  annual  feature 
which  he  directs  ])ersonally,  and  which  offers  an  unusual  educational 
vacation.  Professor  Miller  is  a  seasoned  traveller,  and  a  man  of 
wide  experience  as  an  educator.  He  is  president,  for  this  school 
year,  of  the  National  University  Extension  Association. 

The  purpose  of  the  tour  is  to  provide  a  means  of  seeing  more  than 
the  cathedrals  and  museums  of  Europe,  creations  of  past  genera- 
tions. The  tour  stresses  learning  to  understand  the  prejudices,  the 
prol:»lems  and  the  nature  of  the  various  Europeans  by  seeing  them  at 
work,  by  discussing  them  with  their  representatives  and  their  indus- 
trial executives.  The  wedge  of  entry  is  furnished  by  a  study  of  en- 
gineering, management  and  economics.  The  schedule  inchules  visits 
to  the  usual  points  of  interest  and  leaves  all  evenings  free  for  un- 
guided  research.  Two  hours  of  college  credit  is  offered  by  Rutgers 
University  to  those  who  make  this  tour  and  pass  the  necessary  ex- 
aminations. 

The  writer  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  member  of  the  second 
tour,  that  of  1929.  The  group  was  limited  in  number  to  fifteen  for 
educational  convenience ;  a  last-minute  withdrawal  made  it  actually 
fourteen.  There  were  undergraduates  from  several  colleges,  and  some 
recent  graduates  ;  there  were  two  professors,  a  retired  manufacturer 
and  an  officer  of  the  .American  Federation  of  Labor,  making  a  well- 
rounded  group. 

Tourist  Third,  aboard  the  Cannaiiia  of  the  Cunard  Line,  proved 
very  pleasant.  Two  hours  each  morning  were  spent  discussing  what 
we  were  to  look  for  and  formulating  questions  we  expected  to  ask. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  (and  a  good  bit  of  the  night)  was  spent 
as  it  can  be  spent  only  on  shipboard.  Good  food  and  lots  of  it ;  good 
company  and  lots  of  it,  mostly  feminine.  There  were  many  young- 
school  teachers  and  students.  Volsteadian  experimentation  with 
never  a  headache,  deck  games,  the  ocean  like  blue  glass,  dancing  on 
deck  on  the  warm  nights  of  early  July,  a  full  moon  and  the  splash 
of  water  from  the  bow  of  the  ship ;  all  helped  to  pass  the  days. 


in 
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It  seetiied  to  c-nd  much  too  soon,  ijn  the  t-ij^dith  day  we  saw  land 
and  li{,dithouses  and  thonsands  of  <j;ulls.  After  breakfast  we  were 
able  to  see  tlu-  sun  cUssoIvini^  the  mists  from  the  ^reen  hills  over- 
looking Plymouth  Harbor.  Passports  examined,  we  climbed  into  a 
tender  and  were  soon  hunting  for  our  baggage  and  enduring  the  cus- 
toms examination. 

"Tobacco  ?" 

".\  coupla  packages  of  cigarettes." 

"All  right." 

Soon  ever}'one  was  on  the  boat  train  and  we  were  s]jeeding  through 
the  famed  English  countryside  to  London,  which  was  reached  late 
in  the  afternoon. 


At  Amstkrdam 
I\.  C  M  (.■(!].  seated,  second  from  the  left 

'J'he  lirst  day  in  London  was  spent  in  sightseeing  l)y  ])us.  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  The  Tower  of  London,  St. 
Paul's  and  the  other  familiar  tourist  haunts  of  historical  interest 
were  visited  or  jjointed  out.  A  triji  by  motor  was  taken  to  Eton, 
Windsor,  and  tlie  clnirclivard  where  the\-  buried  Grev  but  not  the 
Elegy. 

.\nother  day.  the  i)arty  went  to  .Swindon  and  was  conducted 
through  the  Great  Western  Railway  shops.  The  coaches  of  the 
English  trains  are  light  but  their  riding  (|ualities  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  a  Pullman.  'Jhe  running  time  of  the  exjiress  trains 
is  considerably  better  than  tliat  of  similar  trains  in  America.  Swin- 
don is  sixty  miles  from  London  and  was  reached  in  less  than  one 
hour  in  spite  of  two  three-minute  .stops. 

During  the  week  in  London  there  were  several  confeniices  with 
men  of  different  views.     Pre])ared  (piestions  were  submitted  several 
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days  before  each  conference  and  these  were  discussed.  The  conferee 
was  asked  to  give  a  picture  of  the  British  worker's  home ;  his  salary ; 
the  reasons  for  the  fall  of  the  Conservative  Party  and  the  rise  of  the 
Laborites  ;  his  views  of  the  unemployment  insurance  (the  "dole")  ;  the 
reaction  of  the  labor  unions  to  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices; the  feelings  of  capital  regarding  such  introductions;  the  gen- 
eral relations  between  Capital  and  Labor ;  a  definition  of  "rationaliza- 
tion" (the  development  of  efficient  management  now  engrossing  the 
industrial  world)  and  its  probable  results;  opinions  on  the  unem- 
ployment situation  with  causes  and  remedies ;  the  reactions  to  the 
large  increase  in  tariffs  proposed  in  Congress  (during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1929)  ;  and  a  discussion  of  several  other  subjects 
which  were  varied  to  conform  with  his  connections.  Such  confer- 
ences were  held  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Transport  and  Gen- 
eral Workers'  Trade  Union  (of  al)out  625,000  members),  another 
Labor  representative,  a  Liberal  M.  P.  who  represented  the  manufac- 
turers of  an  industrial  district,  a  publisher  of  several  business  and 
technical  magazines  who  seemed  to  have  views  neither  Capital  nor 
Labor,  and  with  the  director  of  Toynbee  Hall,  and  educational  institu- 


At  Dusseldorf 


tion  in  London's  crowded  section,  the  East  End.  One  conference,  to 
be  with  a  representative  of  the  then  new  Labor  ministry  was  called 
ofif  because  the  ministry  was  "not  yet  ready  to  publish"  answers 
to  our  questions.  The  questions  in  all  cases  were  carefully  framed 
so  as  not  to  antagonize  the  conferee.  Where  answers  seemed  too 
carefully  worded  to  give  much  information.  Professor  Miller  tried 
to  lead  on  the  discussions. 


12  r  n  i;    ()  m  i: c  a  x 

I  luTi-  were  Iwo  t  ri'f  days  in  this  wci-k  for  rc>l.  sliopjiiiifi;,  or  in- 
(K'l)cii(k'iU  (.'xploratioii.  (  )ik-  at'tcriioctii  was  si)ciil  hy  most  of  the 
men  at  a  i^real  display  of  lis^htiiii;.  homhiiij^  and  trick  llyiiij^  by  the 
air  force.  Some  of  tlu-  liritish  museums  were  also  visited,  the  war 
and  enijineerini;  museums  jjrovium  of  most  interest.  l>reakfast  con- 
versation on  how  the  previous  evenings  had  been  s])ent  ])roved  inter- 
esting throughout  the  totn". 

Ihrminmham  was  the  next  cit\'  visited.  'I'he  .Austin  automnhile 
works  were  inspected  the  first  moniini,^  and  the  Chamher  of  Com- 
merce i^ave  us  a  dinner.  .\  labor  exchange  was  visited  on  the  flav 
the  "dole"  was  heinj^  ])aid.  We  were  shown  the  mechanics  of  the 
unem])U)yment  insurance  .system  and  informed  that  no  Knglisiiman 
likes  to  hear  it  called  a  "dole."  The  Cadbury  lirtnhers  i)lant  and 
nearby  liourneville.  model  city  of  industrial  housing,  were  visited. 
The  ])arty  was  entertained  by  the  engineering  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  P>irminghani.  ( )ne  day  was  spent  touring  the  Shakes])eare 
country.  Warwick  and   Kenilworth  Castles,  and  Stratford-on-.\von. 

broni  I'.inninghani  we  went  to  Amsterdam  bv  wav  of  London. 
Harwich  and  the  Hook  oi  Holland.  The  Fokker  rei)air  shops  and 
the  .Amsterdam  flying  field  were  ins])ected  and  the  field  was  found 
to  be  excellent,  although  l)oats  were  moving  along  at  one  side  in 
a  canal,  the  water  of  which  was  six  feet  higher  than  the  field.  .\ 
triji  was  made  by  canal  boat  through  the  fields  to  lulam  and  \'yndam 
and  the  picturescpie  Isle  of  Afru'ken.  In  .\msterdam.  manv  inter- 
esting l)ui]dings  and  ])laces.  including  the  Kijks  .Museum,  contain- 
ing many  old  Dutch  Masters,  were  visited. 

-After  two  and  a  half  days  in  Holland  we  entrained  for  the  land  of 
good  beer  and  buxom  lasses,  where  our  first  stop,  one  of  eight  days, 
was  at  Oiisseldorf  in  the  Ruhr  district.  The  city  of  Diisseldorf  did 
not  give  us  the  keys  to  the  city,  but  it  gave  us  an  exceeding]}-  rotund 
and  efficient  official  to  conduct  us  around  the  district  for  our  week 
and  also  an  exceedingly  conijilete  Cerman  dinner  followed  by  chani- 
])agne  ]»unch  and  attended  b\  tlu-  ( )lu'r-IUini<uncistcr.  We  were 
also  treated  to  a  musical  comed\-  and  an  evening  in  the  best  night 
club  of  the  town.  Diisseldorf  was  the  center  of  oi)erations  for  ex- 
peditions to  surr(»un(ling  cities.  .A  labor  exchange  connected  with 
the  unemployment  insurance  system,  the  Diisseldorf  ])lanetarium.  a 
Kuhr  coal  mine,  the  Rhine  industrial  canal  develoi)ments.  the  big 
Krup])  steel  works  at  b",>sen,  and  the  International  Harvester  plant 
at  Xeuss.  were  some  of  the  places  visited.  .Short  conferences  were 
held  with  the  executives  and  dinners  were  given  us  by  some  of  the 
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factories  and  by  no  less  than  eit,dn  cities  with  their  respective 
burgomeisters.  The  surrounding  hills  were  traversed  by  motor  dur- 
ing these  visits  and  one  of  the  great  castles  of  Germany  was  visited. 

We  left  Diisseldorf  with  regret  to  go  to  Cologne.  The  Cathedral 
was  examined  and  then  we  went  up  the  Rhine  by  boat  to  Maintz. 
The  vine  clad  hills  surmounted  by  ruined  castles  furnished  excellent 
])ictures  and  brought  up  many  old  legends.  From  Maintz  we  went 
by  train  to  Heidelberg. 

Heidelberg  was  found  to  be  a  pretty  town  crowned  by  steep  hills 
and  a  river.  The  great  Schloss  Heidelberg  and  the  old  University 
were  found  pleasant  to  behold,  and  the  beer,  which  prol^ably  brings 
many  of  the  students,  delightful  to  consume.  The  dueling  floor  and 
the  Student  Prince's  restaurant  were  also  of  interest. 


Inspecting  Locomotive  Shops  at  Swindon 


( )ur  next  jump  was  through  the  Black  Forest  to  Schafifhausen, 
Switzerland.  The  beautiful  Rhine  Falls  were  visited  and  a  trip  was 
taken  to  Winterthur  where  the  Sulzer  \\'orks  were  inspected.  This 
plant  manufactures  heavy  machinery,  locomotives,  and  some  of  the 
world's  best  large  marine  diesel  engines.  One  experimental  engine 
shown  us,  a  double-acting,  single  cylinder  diesel,  developed  2400 
brake  horse  power.  Several  7000  h.  p.,  ten  cylinder,  single  acting 
engines  were  being  assembled  and  tested.  They  were  very  impres- 
sive in  action.  Before  we  left,  there  was  a  conference  with  former 
Minister  Sulzer  who  served  in  Washington  during  the  war. 

From  Schafifhausen,  we  proceeded  by  motor  through  the  rolling 
countrv  of  northern   Switzerland  to  Baden  and  thence  to   Lucerne 
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At  liack'ii  tlif  r.row  n  I'xiviTi  electrical  works  were  inspected.  At 
Lucerne,  on  [\\v  innllurn  edi^e  of  the  hi^h  .\1])S,  we  visited  the  Lion 
an<l  climbed  one  nf  the  smaller  mountains  with  the  ])artial  help  of  a 
cable  railway.  Lucerne  was  a  camera  enthusiast's  paradise,  and  fur- 
nished some  very  j^ood  evening  entertainment  at  its  Casino. 

The  tour  finished  with  I'aris  and  Paris  finished  the  tour,  financially, 
at  least.  The  week  in  I'aris  started  with  a  day  of  sightseeing  by 
bus.  Famous  sections,  s(|uares  and  streets,  Notre  Dame,  the  Arc  de 
Trionii)he.  the  Toml)  of  Napoleon,  the  Pantheon,  and  so  forth,  were 
visited.  Later  during  the  week  W'rsailles.  the  Louvre,  and  the  Lux- 
embourg Museum  were  inspected. 

( )ur  only  "business"  in  Paris  was  an  inspection  of  the  Renault 
]\lotor  \\'(jrks.  An  inspection  of  the  Cerves  Pottery  plant  was  caii- 
celled  because  the  plant  was  shut  down  for  general  repairs  and  two 
weeks'  vacation  (unpaid)  for  all  employees.  Such  shut-downs  were 
found  to  be  common  practices  throughout  industrial  luirope. 

Most  nights  were  spent  here  and  there  doing  this  and  that,  and 
no  one  slept  later  than  nine-thirty.  Not  one  of  the  gang  went  to 
the  Opera,  but  the  Folies  Bergeres  were  "inspected"  en  masse,  from 
first  row  seats.  One  courier  knew  someone  and  got  the  seats  for 
about  three  dollars  apiece.     Anyw^ay,  it  was  some  week. 

The  ride  home  aboard  the  Berengaria  was  spent  speculating  on 
ways  of  getting  liqueurs  i)ast  the  customs,  and  resting,  which  was 
quite  necessary.  Two  hours  each  morning  were  spent  in  discussions 
and  a  fairly  generous  exam  was  given  those  who  desired  formal 
university  credit.  .\  more  pleasant  seven  weeks  could  hardly  have 
been  spent,  and  all  agreed  that  the  trip  had  proved  instructive  beyond 
expectation. 

The  two  siiiall  illustrations  illiistratiiuj  this  article  were  furnished 
through  the  courtesy  of  School  of  Foreign  Travel,  Inc.,  7i'hicJi  7i'as 
responsible  for  the  husitiess  details  of  the  tour. — Editor. 
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Arch   Master  McGinness  Speaks  at  Penn  State 
Interfraternity  Conference 

Arch  Master  S.  W.  McGinness  discussed  the  problems  of  chap- 
ter presidents  and  the  advisabiHty  of  aliolishing  all  rough  practices 
common  to  Hell  Week  when  he  attended  the  annual  Interfraternity 
Conference  held  by  the  fifty-five  fraternities  at  Penn  State  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  and  15.  Brother  McGinness  was  one  of  twelve  national 
fraternity  executives  who  attended  this  year's  conference. 

Malcolm  Kirkpatrick.  president  of  the  Penn  State  Interfraternity 
Council,  had  so  arranged  the  program  for  the  convention  that  there 
were  discussion  meetings  dealing  wnth  the  problems  peculiar  to  each 
of^ce  in  a  fraternity.  Arch  Master  McGinness,  Henry  W.  Church, 
national  president  of  Beta  Kappa,  and  Harold  P.  Flint,  executive 
secretary  of  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon,  spoke  to  the  fifty-five  presidents  of 
the  Penn  State  fraternities  gathered  together  for  a  luncheon  at  the 
Phi  Kappa  Sigma  house  on  February  14. 

At  the  same  time  Norman  McCleod,  national  president  of  Delta 
Tau  Delta,  and  B.  M.  Davis,  an  executive  ofificer  of  Phi  Delta  Theta 
were  addressing  the  scholarship  chairmen  of  the  various  fraternities 
at  the  Alpha  Chi  Sigma  chapter  house.  Chapter  treasurers  met  at 
the  Delta  Sigma  Phi  house  where  they  were  addressed  by  E.  A.  Nor- 
ton of  Sigma  Phi  Sigma,  and  Wilbur  M.  Waldon  of  Alpha  Chi  Rho. 
Harvey  Salt,  supervisor  of  Delta  Sigma  Phi  alumni  relations,  C.  J. 
Wilkinson,  executive  secretary  and  editor  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  and 
J.  H.  Johnson,  grand  editor  of  Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  were  other  national 
fraternity  executives  who  attended  the  conference. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Gerstenberg.  chairman  of  the  1930  National  Interfrater- 
nity Conference,  unable  to  be  present  in  person,  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Horace  R.  Barnes,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Interfraternity  Conference.  "It  is  the  crowning  function  of  the 
Greek  letter  fraternity  to  provide  an  intimate  grouping  of  men  in 
which  thoughts  mav  be  reflected,  worthy  emotions  cultivated  and  the 
will  to  survive  and  achieve  strengthened,"  was  the  keynote  of  his 
message. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  formal  banquet  on  Friday  night,  Febru- 
ary 14,  were  President  Ralph  D.  Hetzel,  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, Dean  of  Men  Arthur  R.  Warnock,  Harold  P.  Flint  of  Tau 
Kappa  Epsilon.  and  Mr.  Horace  R.  Barnes. 
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Aircraft  Radio  Equipment  Keeps  Pace  With  the 

Industry 

William  K.  Caughey,  FA  '28 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  by  nieniliers  of 
T.  U.  O.  engaged  in  various  ])liases  of  aviation. — Editor 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  past  few  years  in  the  develop- 
ment of  radio  equipment  for  position  finding  and  telegraphic  and 
telephonic  communication  between  aircraft  and  ground  stations. 
These  are  proving  an  invaluable  aid  to  aviation.  The  writer,  who  is 
associated  with  this  development  work,  will  endeavor  to  give  a  brief 
picture  of  the  problems  encountered  and  the  experiments  in  progress. 

A\'ith  the  high  speed  operation  and  the  great  dependence  of  planes 
on  weather  conditions,  it  is  obvious  that  aircraft  need  extremely  re- 
liable communication  facilities.  Some  two  years  ago  Bell  Tele]:)hone 
Laboratories  accordingly  embarked  on  a  development  program  to 
furnish  pilots  with  communication  and  signalling  equipment  adequate 
for  safe  operation  of  planes.  The  radio  base  for  this  work  is  at 
Whippany.  N.  J- 

Preliminary  to  the  actual  design  of  apparatus,  extensive  studies 
were  made  under  actual  flight  conditions.  A  Fairchild  cabin  plane 
was  purchased  and  used  for  this  purpose.  With  this  plane,  a  thor- 
ough investigation  has  been  made  of  the  transmitting  and  receiving 
conditions  encountered  in  airplane  radio  sets. 

Transmission  studies  of  this  nature  have  been  made  for  many 
years  in  connection  with  the  engineering  of  broadcasting  stations  and 
of  the  transatlantic  radio  telephone  circuits.  For  such  work,  however, 
data  was  required  only  of  the  transmission  efficiency  between  two 
points  on  the  earth's  surface.  For  the  new  undertaking,  a  third 
dimension,  altitude,  was  involved,  and  an  additional  difficulty  was 
brought  in  due  to  the  rapid  motion  of  the  plane. 

Illustrative  of  the  value  of  the  field  strength  measurements,  was 
the  discovery  that  radio  signals  of  the  frequencies  employed  for 
radio  beacons  and  weather  transmission  purposes  are  greatly  weak- 
ened when  the  plane  is  flying  over  mountainous  country.  This  in- 
formation was  obtained  during  the  course  of  a  series  of  flights  over 
the  mountainous  terrain  of  eastern  California. 

It  is  over  such  territory  that  the  pilot,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  air 
and  the  lack  of  suitable  landing  facilities,  stands  in  greatest  need  of 
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radid  assistance.  l-"nr  c-\aiii])lc\  many  Western  airports  are  reached 
only  by  crossing;  oni'  or  more  monntain  ranj.,a's.  I""re(|uently.  upon 
crossinj.,^  the  mountains  a  pilot  is  confronted  hy  a  blanket  of  clouds 
which  must  he  ])ierce(l  to  reach  i)ort.  With  acciu'ate  radio  informa- 
tion as  to  the  ■■ceilin<,f""  or  the  hei,i;ht  (jf  the  underside  of  the  cloud 
hank  from  j^jround,  a  descent  can  he  made  with  confidence  and  safety 
or,  in  case  of  ina(Ie(|uate  ceilintj,  the  plane  may  he  diverted  to  another 
port. 

First  to  he  developed  was  a  receiver  to  make  available  to  pilots 
the  ^^overnment  weather  signals  and  directional  radio  beacons,  which 
are  broadcast  on  the  hand  between  285  and  350  kilocycles.  This  re- 
ceiver was  designed  to  give  satisfactory  service  under  the  most  ad- 
verse conditions,  as  shown  by  the  ])reliminarv  studies,  and  is  there- 
fore very  reliable. 

The  receiver  is  mounted  in  a  metal  box  about  twelve  inches  long  by 
four  inches  high  and  a  little  over  eight  inches  deep,  and  weighs  about 
thirteen  pounds.  Both  filament  and  plate  currents  may  he  ol)tained 
from  a  small  wind-driven  generator  having  a  diameter  of  only  a  little 
over  three  inches,  and  which,  complete  w^ith  propeller,  weighs  only 
seven  pounds.  In  spite  of  its  light  weight  and  com])act  structure,  the 
ap])aratus  is  very  rugged  and  capable  of  standing  up  under  the  con- 
stant vibration  to  which  it  is  subject. 

Although  a  one-way  radiotelephone  and  1)eacon  service  may  pro- 
vide all  the  ctjmmunication  required  for  manv  of  the  smaller  planes, 
a  two-way  communication  service  is  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the 
larger  transi)ort  planes,  particularly  when  carrying  passengers.  Ac- 
cordingly a  two-way  tele])hone  system  was  developed  for  use  be- 
tween planes  and  ground. 

I>efore  .starting  the  work,  it  was  necessary  to  decide  on  the  fre- 
quency range  to  be  used.  The  wave  band  between  550  and  1500 
kilocycles  is  entirely  taken  up  by  broadcast  work,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  use  of  frecjuencies  above  or  below  this  range.  The 
hands  below  550  kilocycles  have  good  transmission  characteristics, 
hut  have  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  a  very  large  transmitting  an- 
tenna, which  would  be  dif^cult  of  installation  in  an  airplane.  In 
this  region  the  only  wavebands  now  occupied  are  the  ones  between 
285  and  350  kilocycles  for  radio  beacon  and  weather  service.  This 
was  in  large  jiart  necessitated  by  tiie  fact  that  short-wave  transmis- 
sion is  not  adai)ted  to  radio  beacon  service. 

Attention  was  therefore  turned  to  the  region  between  15(X)  and 
6000  kilocycles,  in  which  a  number  of  bands  were  allocated  to  mobile 
services  bv   the   Internatiitnal    kadio    Telegraph   ("(invention  of    1''27. 
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Study  of  this  frequency  range  was  started  l)y  making  a  nunilier  of 
measurements  of  strength  of  received  signals  transmitting  l)otli  from 
plane  to  ground  and  from  ground  to  plane.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing facts  brought  out  by  this  investigation  was  the  way  in  which 
signals  of  these  frequencies  vary  markedly  with  altitude,  being  much 
stronger  at  higher  altitudes.  This  is  in  contrast  to  long-wave  trans- 
mission in  which  case  strength  of  received  signals  is  practicallv  inde- 
pendent of  the  altitude. 

As  a  result  of  this  work,  a  very  satisfactorv  transmitter  has  l)een 
developed,  weighing  only  32  pounds  and  ca]x'ible  of  o])erating  any- 


New  Ford  Tri-motorkd  I'laxe 

where  on  the  range  between  150  and  6000  kilocycles.  To  control 
the  frequency,  use  is  made  of  a  quartz  crvstal  controlled  oscillator, 
in  which  the  quartz  crystal  is  clamped  firmlv  1)etween  two  metal 
electrodes  the  lower  of  which  is  held  at  a  temperature  of  55  C.  The 
entire  unit  is  enclosed  in  an  isolantite  housing  and  arranged  to  ]ilug 
into  a  socket  similar  to  those  employed  for  the  vacuum  tubes. 

The  transmitter,  as  well  as  all  other  ai)]KU-atus  for  use  in  aircraft, 
is  so  designed  as  to  be  easily  removed  from  the  ])lane.  Power  sup])ly 
to  the  transmitter  is  fed  through  a  readily  removable  plug  provided 
wath  a  locking  spring.     The  speech  input  and  the  contr(^l  circuits  for 
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starting-  and  st()])])iii,i;-  tlic  oscillator  are  coniK-cted  to  the  transmitter 
through  a  three-conductor  telephone  plug. 

Receivers  used  in  the  two-way  system  are  similar  to  those  used  for 
radio  heacons  and  weather  reports,  with  the  additional  feature  of  an 
added  radio  frequency  input  stage.  Remote  volume  control  is  ac- 
complished hy  mounting  the  potentiometer  which  controls  the  shield 
grid  potential  of  the  radio  frequency  ami)litiers  in  a  small  unit  which 
is  located  within  reach  of  the  i)ilot.  Remote  tuning  is  accomi)lished 
by  the  use  of  a  flexible  shaft  operated  at  a  s])eed  264  times  that  of 
the  condenser  shaft.  The  radio  receiver  may  l)e  located  as  much  as 
35  to  40  feet  from  the  pilot  and  the  tuning  accomplished  with  prac- 
tically no  backlash. 

To  operate  the  two-wav  system  made  up  of  the  transmitter  and 
receiver  just  described,  the  pilot  makes  use  of  a  master  control  switch 
having  three  jiositions.  In  the  first  position,  evervthing  is  "ofif."  in 
the  second  ])ositi()n.  which  is  normal  while  in  flight,  the  receiver  is 
held  in  readiness  for  reception,  while  in  the  third  position,  everything 
is  prepared  for  transmission.  Reception  is  still  possil)le  in  the  third 
position.  In  order  to  transmit,  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  press  a  push- 
button, which  starts  the  oscillations  in  the  radio  transmitter.  This 
button  may  be  located  in  the  hand-microphone  or  on  the  "stick," 
whichever  is  most  convenient  to  the  pilot. 

.Vt  Whippany  there  has  also  been  developed  the  apparatus  used 
by  ground  stations  to  talk  with  planes.  While  the  receiver  is  prac- 
tically identical  in  fundamental  design  with  the  receiver  used  in  the 
plane,  a  special  transmitter  has  been  developed  having  a  carrier  power 
output  of  400  watts  and  capable  of  complete  modulation.  A  single, 
radiation-cooled  vacuum  tube  is  employed  in  its  output  stage.  It 
may  be  adjusted  to  any  frequency  between  1500  and  1600  kilocycles 
and  is  provided  with  crystal  frequency  control  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed in  the  airplane  radio  transmitter.  The  power  su])ply  for  the 
plate  circuit  of  this  transmitter  is  ordinarily  obtained  from  a  three- 
phase  rectifier  employing  tubes  of  the  hotcathode  mercury- vapor 
type. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  work  at  \\"hi])])any  are  the  demon- 
strations sometimes  made  to  show  the  possibilities  of  communication 
between  plane  and  ground.  When  the  Graf  Zep])elin  visited  Amer- 
ica, for  instance,  its  arrival  was  "covered"  by  reporters  in  the  Labor- 
atories" plane  who  phoned  their  stories  in  to  their  i)apers  from  the 
plane. 

The  latest  of  these  demonstrations  was  staged  December  22.  1929, 
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when  a  iiumhcr  of  rcportiTs  flying  over  New  Jersey  carried  (jii  a  con- 
versation with  the  1  A'vialhaii  wlule  the  latter  was  still  several  hundred 
miles  at  sea.  in  these  and  other  demonstrations,  the  radio  hase  for 
conversations  with  the  plane  was  the  \Vhi])i)any  radio  station. 

While  much  has  heen  accom])lished  in  the  field  of  air  transj)ort 
communication,  there  is  still  niucli  to  he  done.  'J'o  handle  the  re- 
search iiroj^ram  made  necessary  hy  the  demands  of  the  country's 
aviation  industry.  Ik'll  I^ahoratories  has  recently  purchased  a  F(^rd 
all-metal  plane  which  will  he  used  for  the  development  of  ap|)aratus. 
It  was  in  this  ])lant'  that  the  recent  demonstration  with  the  Leviathan 
was  made. 
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Greeks;  Modern  and  Old 

Shkkmax  E.  Johnson,  H  A  '20 

Once,  when  opening  a  course  in  the  history  of  Greece.  Profes- 
sor Ehiier  Louis  Kayser  of  the  George  Washington  University,  told 
his  class:  "If  I  am  ahle  to  l)ring  the  life  of  the  Greeks  close  to  yours 
and  make  it  real  to  vou,  this  course  will  be  a  success.  In  other  words, 
while  you  are  taking  this  course  and  afterwards.  I  h()i)e  that  you  will 
be  Greeks  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word." 

This  study  of  Greek  history,  of  course,  approached  that  ideal.  It 
was  interesting  to  me  to  pursue  it 
and  learn  that  the  things  for  which 
the  Greek  strove — good  taste,  econ- 
omy, and  severity — above  all,  good 
taste,  were  essentials  which  the  fra- 
ternity sought  to  teach  its  neo- 
phytes. But  it  was  when  Brother 
Kayser  lectured  on  the  Italian  Ren- 
aissance that  one  realized  that  the 
classic  restraint  of  the  Greek  was 
not  the  only  guiding  force  in  the 
modern  Greek's  life. 

The  renaissance  man  ofifers  the 
nearest  parallel  to  the  well-rounded 
fraternity  man.  The  modern,  going 
through  his  college  years,  enters  a 

life  so  lavish  and  so  luxurious,  Sherman  E.  Johnson 
when  compared  to  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  that  the  name  "Greek" 
itself  almost  seems  a  misnomer.  The  fraternity  does  not  put  all 
its  stress  on  simplicity  and  severity — nor  does  any  other  civilizing 
agency — simply  because  it  is  not  necessary.  Its  civilizing  force  works 
toward  an  entirely  different  end :  that  of  the  most  comjilete  and  well- 
rounded  life  possible.  We  moderns  are  all  wealthy  ;  the  Industrial 
Revolution  made  us  so. 

The  life  of  the  renaissance  man,  as  Professor  Kayser  portrays  it, 
is  something  which  the  modern  college  man  finds  perfectly  compre- 
hensible and  claims  for  his  own.  The  ancients  are  so  far  away  that 
even  their  languages  are  being  forgotten  in  the  colleges  ;  the  mediae- 
vals  turned  their  attention   so  resolutelv  awav   from  things  of   this 
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world  that  college  classes  lausj^h  uproariously  at  things  which  seemed 
l)ert\'ctly  natural  and  were  i^'ospel  truth  to  them.  Pait  the  renaissance 
man  is  modern.  IjKkhI  oi  our  blood,  and  in  some  res])ects  the  truest 
modern  (»t  all.  He  looked  at  the  world  with  fresh  vcjunj^  eyes,  saw 
that  it  was  very  }4;ood.  and  ])roceeded  to  make  the  UKJst  of  it. 

I  must  confess  that  from  Professor  Kayser's  course  I  i^ot  very 
few  facts  and  dates — for  I  am  not  of  an  historical  turn  of  mind  and 
So  cannot  remember  such  thin.i;".s — but  I  did  met  this  idea  of  the  full 
and  well-rounded  life.  Which  is.  in  essence,  that  the  tiling  for  which 
we  all  go  to  college  is  to  experience  all  the  good  things  of  the  world  : 
books.  ])ictures,  music,  the  discourse  of  learned  men.  hard  ])lay.  good 
fellowship,  good  food — and  in  b.urope,  I  am  lold.  lhe\-  add  to  this 
curriculum  good  drink. 

Now  I  do  not  make  this  statement  without  expecting  at  the  outset 
considerable  criticism.  Many  ])eople  will  sav  that  it  is  far  too  secu- 
lar a  view,  and  with  them  I  have  no  quarrel.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  college  is  increasingly  a  worldly  institution,  and  that  the 
fraternities  are  one  of  the  greatest  influences  toward  the  making  of 
college  life  more  full  and  more  rounded  and  sha])ing  the  graduate 
for  a  world  which  deals  in  very  hard  realities. 

***** 

The  western  world,  at  the  time  Haute  was  born,  about  12^)3,  had 
reached  the  high  point  (jf  mediaeval  civilization,  a  system  which 
l)reached  that  all  this  life  was  merely  i)reparation  for  a  life  of  future 
blessedness.  Into  this  highly  develoi)e(l  system.  Dante  Alighieri 
brought  the  lirst  seed  of  its  ultimate  downfall — the  idea  of  using 
human  emotions  as  literary  material  and  introducing  the  habit  of 
IHitting  one's  ])ersonal  feelings  on  jxqier.  This  was  shortly  followed 
bv  the  discoverv  of  ancient  (ireek  and  Latin  manuscrii)t>  and  a  grand 
scramble  on  the  part  of  Italians  to  learn  ancient  languages  and  cojjy 
classical  models,  often  slavishly.  'The  tw  >  factors  co:n])letely  rai.^ed 
"hob"  with  the  whole  cultural  system.  I 'agan  ])hilo.;ophies  replaced 
Christian  philoso])hy.  while  retaining  Christian  forms.  The  result 
was  that  all  Italy  was  si^outing  Latin  and  (Ireek,  hurrying  to  write 
master])ieces  oi  i)oetry  and  prose  and  ])roduce  such  ]iainliii'^>  and 
statues  as  the  world  had  never  seen,  a:ul  even  the  Lapacy  was  secu- 
larized to  such  an  extent  that  there  were  ])■  pes  who  nearly  forgot 
how  to  sav  a  mass.  This  is  a  \ery  tabloid  explanat.on  of  sr.ch  a 
com])lex  series  of  events,  1  know,  bui  it  is  su'.stantial'y  the  wr.v  it 
hapi)ened. 
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Aloiii;  with  this  rt'1)irlh,  and  as  a  very  integral  part  (>(  it,  came 
Alachiavelli's  discoiu'ses  on  history  and  pohtical  science — and,  Prime 
Minister  AlacDonald  and  many  others  to  the  contrary,  "The  Prince" 
is  still  a  good  texthook  on  the  art  of  government — came  Galileo's 
experiments,  Columhus"  voyages,  Bacon's  formulation  of  inductive 
reasoning,  Harvey's  researches  in  anatomy,  and  the  many  other  things 
which  enriched  and  rolled  hack  the  frontiers  of  western  civilization, 
within  four  centuries  completely  transforming  the  face  of  the  world. 

Alan  learned,  in  other  words,  for  the  first  time  in  several  centuries, 
that  the  world  he  lived  in  was  fair  to  look  upon,  and  set  ahout  en- 
joying that  world  and  transforming  it  that  he  might  enjoy  it  more. 

The  renaissance  man  was  a  great  personality — or,  rather,  many 
personalities.  P>envenuto  Cellini  was  a  great  example.  He  was  the 
greatest  jeweler  of  his  time  and  stands  with  Paul  Revere  (yes,  of 
the  noted  ride!)  as  one  of  the  great  metal  workers  of  all  time.  He 
was  a  sculptor,  as  all  who  have  seen  the  Perseus  can  bear  witness,  a 
poet  of  sorts,  a  brawling  swordsman,  a  high  liver,  adept  at  escapes 
from  prisons,  and  the  writer  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating  auto- 
biographies of  all  time. 

Michelangelo  was  a  great  architect  and  his  frescoes  are  known  the 
world  round.  Yet  he  was  a  sculptor  as  well,  and  considered  him- 
self a  sculptor,  even  when  he  was  painting.  He  also  wrote  verses. 
Niccolo  Machiavelli  was  a  historian,  a  writer  on  political  science,  and 
an  active  politician.  Cardinal  Bembo,  a  prince  of  the  church,  was 
a  great  classicist.  Popes  were  patrons  and  humanists  ;  jjrinces  were 
no  less. 

It  was  a  period  of  exceptional  brilliance  and  it  was  so  l)ecause  of 
the  intense  energy  and  freshness  men  brought  to  it.  Men  were 
fitted  by  their  education  and  all  their  training  to  be  "men  of  afifairs" 
— as  apt  at  turning  a  sonnet  as  a  compliment,  and  at  parrying  a  sword 
thrust  or  looking  out  for  their  aifairs  as  at  the  other  two.  The  times 
were  licentious  perhaps,  but  rich  and  vigorous. 

The  world,  if  it  needs  anything  today,  needs  to  escape  the  dangers 
f)f  specialization.  The  jack-of-all-trades,  whom  our  grandfathers 
knew  well,  was  not  a  successful  character,  but  he  was  a  charming  one. 
(Jne  need  not  be  a  jack-of-all-trades  to  be  versatile,  yet  it  seems  that 
vcrsatilitv  i:.  i^issing.  Popular  novelists  condemn  specialization  and 
standardization  gliblv,  just  as  they  condemn  anything  else,  but  they 
ofifer  nothing  to  take  its  place,  or  to  guard  against  its  dangers. 

The  world  needs  "men  of  aiTairs"  just  as  it  has  always  needed 
them.  It  needs  cultured,  educated,  worldly  men,  who  can  take  a 
hand  in  business  and  in  the  arts  at  the  same  time.     It  needs  business 
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men  who  can  iiitflli.ufntly  take-  hold  of  the  reins  of  ^'ovcnmu-nts 
and  rnn  tlicni  with  less  waste  and  friction  and  all  the  while  foster  the 
liheral  arts.  W'c  have  had  a  few  snch  nun  in  this  conntry — Benja- 
min l-'ranklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  more  recently,  Alhert  [. 
Ik'veridjue.     The  nation  can  always  use  a  few  more. 

\\  ith  the  world  heconiin<,f  rejt^imented  and  specialized,  the  colleges 
almost  alone  can  uphold  the  idea  of  the  full.  com])lete,  and  well- 
rounded  life.  They  can  aid  in  huildin*^  a  leisured  class,  which  will 
i^ive  government  and  the  other  arts  the  attention  they  need. 

It  is  my  i,n-eat  thesis  that  the  fraternity,  more  than  any  sin.i(le 
a.c;ency  within  the  college,  can  help  to  attain  this  goal.  In  the  frater- 
niiv  houses,  hmnptiousness,  prejudices,  ])rovincialisni,  distrust,  and 
all  other  edges  tend  to  he  knocked  off.  The  voung  man  learns  what 
his  neighhor  is  doing,  acquires  a  hackground  that  no  one  can  take 
away  from  him.  and  learns  aljout  the  good  things  of  life.  The 
fraternity  is  a  definite,  positive,  civilizing  force.  If  in  isolated  in- 
stances there  are  excesses,  it  is  hecause  of  the  vitality  of  the  institu- 
tion itself. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  helieve  that  the  Industrial  Revolution  has 
placed  us  on  the  threshold  of  another  great  renaissance.  Man  is  yet 
too  overwhelmed  l)y  the  possibilities  of  the  machines  he  has  created 
to  use  them  to  their  fullest  extent.  When  he  uses  them — and  he  is 
beginning  to  do  so  already — -our  culture  will  be  something  greater 
than  we  can  conceive.  And  in  leading  up  to  this  renaissance,  civiliz- 
ing, rubbing  the  rough  edges  oft',  making  college  men — for.  after  all. 
they  are  in  many  res])ects  the  world's  leaders — the  fraternity,  when 
all  scores  are  reckoned  up.  will  be  foun<l  to  have  done  its  ])art. 
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Dark  Romance 

John   William   McIntosh,  E  B   "30 

"Pa  say  send  him  er  dose  er  head  ache  calomel."  Miss  Emma 
looked  up  from  her  emhroidery  to  see  the  form  of  Johnnie  Lee 
darken  the  kitchen  door.  She  peered  over  her  glasses  and  asked 
in  her  lower  southern  drawl:  "Whats  the  matter  with  yer  paw?" 
"He  got  the  head  ache"  responded  Johnnie  Lee.  "Sweet,"  said  Miss 
Emma,  "look  in  the  medicine  cabinet  and  get  a  couple  of  aspirin 
tablets  for  Johnnie  Lee.  I'll  watch 
the  preserves  while  you  are  gone. 
Stir  them  now  and  Ell  see  they 
don't  boil  over."  The  big  negro 
woman  shuffled  off  to  the  bathroom 
to  get  the  medicine.  Johnnie  Lee 
slouched  against  the  kitchen  door  to 
await  her  return.  "Dem  apples  sho' 
do  smell  malicious"  said  Johnnie 
Lee  eyeing  a  plate  of  fruit  on  the 
table.  "They  are  pretty  good  apples 
I  reckon,"  said  Miss  Emma,  "bring 
me  in  a  turn  of  wood  and  you  can 
have  one.  Johnnie  Lee  went  to 
fetch  the  wood.  He  returned  and 
threw  it  into  the  wood  box.  Sweet 
had  returned  with  the  aspirin  which 
she  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper  and 
gave  to  Johnnie  Lee.  He  shoved  it  into  his  pocket,  and  seizing  the 
apple,  went  out  into  the  still  sunshine. 

"Hits  a  sin  the  way  dem  chillun  been  fotch  up,  Aliss  Emma"  said 
Sweet,  "dey  maw  died  when  dat  youngun  was  er  baby  and  his  paw 
aint  never  married  since.  Dey  w'uz  er  woman  lived  dere  a  while  and 
hope  out  er  lot,  but  she  got  tired  of  messin'  wid  yuther  folks'  chillun 
and  left.  Now  Johnnie  Lee  there,  he  aint  even  much  like  er  human. 
He  got  less  sense  than  any  colored  pusson  I  know.  He  lak  er  mon- 
key more'n  he  is  er  man.  Now  he  got  two  more  brudders  an'  er 
half  sister — " 

"Half  sister?" 

"Law,  Miss  Emma,  aint  you  never  heard  erbout  dat?  You  know 
dat  Ollie  couldn't  be  de  paw  of  es  bright  er  gal  as  Annie  Lee.  She 
nearlv  white,  she  is,  and  good  lookin'  too.     Hits  owine  ter  be  hard 
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fcr  (lat  ^^al  iw  -o  sirai.^ht.  I  thought  ycju  knowed  all  erhout  <iat. 
Miss  Kniina.  Why  clt-y  lucii  nii  dis  ijlantation  sixteen  year.  1  been 
eookiii  here  nineleeii  year,  and  I  know  dey  eonie  here  "reetly  alter 
Christinas  the  third  year  1  wiiz  here.  Xow  them  yuther  hovs  is 
nearly  grown.  Xair  one  uv  em  can  read  er  write.  Uey  is  in  all  manner 
uv  devilment  all  de  time  dey  aint  in  de  field.  l)e\  aint  never  heen 
to  church  more'n  oncet  in  dey  lives.  Law.  Miss  Jvmma.  I  dont 
know  uhul  de  young  folks  is  gwine  ter  come  to.  Hui  now  Annie 
Lee.  shes  different.  She  conies  out  ter  my  house  er  lot  uv  evenings, 
and  I  uses  de  straightening  comb  on  her  hair  and  she  resists  me  by 
dressin'  my  hair.  .She  talks  ter  me  er  lot.  Lse  sorry  for  her.  I  is, 
cau.se  she  aint  never  had  no  maw." 

"Whilst  1  thinks  of  it.  Miss  Emma,  me  and  Annie  Lee  wants  ter 
get  _\()u  ter  write  us  out  er  order  to  de  Sears  Roebuck  Store.  I  needs 
some  stockings  bad."  Miss  lunma  had  continued  her  embroidery 
throughout  the  time.  She  now  stopped,  threaded  her  needle  and 
then  peered  over  her  glasses  at  her  cook.  "All  right,"  she  said,  "but 
what  was  that  you  was  saving  about  Annie  Lee's  paw?" 

"lud)out  her  paw?  Xow  of  course  1  dont  know  exactly  who.  but 
one  uv  dem  white  gentlemen  from  up  town.  Yassum.  it  is  er  fact; 
Ollie  aint  her  paw.  Annie  Lee.  shes  er  fine  gal.  She  just  got  through 
the  society  las  Sat'd'y  night.  Now  I  been  er  member  uv  de  (].  B.  A. 
lodge  fer  several  years  an  T  been  talkin  ter  Annie  Lee  erbout  it  fer 
sometime.  I  alius  fell  lak  de  Lord  would  hold  me  countable  ef  any- 
thing did  happen  ter  .\nnie  Lee.  her  maw  being  dead  an  all." 

"Lofjk  in  the  (jven  and  see  if  those  rolls  are  brown."  Miss  Emma 
interru])ted. 

"Annie  Lee.  now.  she  stay  at  my  house  nearly  all  time.  l',ver  time 
I  has  er  evenin  off  an  aint  got  nuthin  much  ter  do.  1  hangs  er  towel 
over  de  door  and  shuts  il.  .She  can  see  hit  frum  down  in  de  (|uarters. 
and  dats  er  sign  fer  her  ter  come  up.  an  she  most  en  generally  comes. 
too." 

Miss  l-junia  listened  to  her  cook's  chalter  with  apjiarent  interest. 
She  embroidered  along  and  rocked  herself  slowly.  From  time  to 
time  she  made  little  suggestions  about  the  dinner. 

"Xow  .\nnie  Lee  is  sixteen  er  seventeen  years  old.  an  all  de  cullud 
boys  in  de  .settlement  has  been  tryin'  ter  go  wid  her.  So  far  she  aint 
gone  wid  none  uv  dem  "cein  dat  good  fer  nothin  Tip  Turner,  lie 
aint  never  been  caught  at  work  in  his  life.  Ivverbody  know  he  makes 
his  monev  crap  shootin.  bootleggin'  and  rooster  lightin'.  Course 
now.  its  lak  1  wuz  tellin  .\nnie  Lee.  money  is  money.  I  tole  her.  an  ef 
he  iiiiirry  vou  an  efen  he  gwine  ter  take  care  uv  you  den  hits  well  an' 
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good.  But  efeii  he  intend  to  have  er  good  time  an'  iltn  leave  you 
wid  de  hag  ter  hold,  den  you  hetter  look  out.  Aliss  Emma,  dat 
nigger  is  smart.  I  tole  Annie  Lee  dat  he  wuz  too  smart  ter  us 
country  niggers,  an  ter  be  careful  how  she  fool  wid  him.  He  got  er 
car  an  dat  make  him  set  high  wid  her." 

Sweet  picked  up  a  bucket  of  slop  and  started  to  empty  it.  "Git  out 
uv  my  way.  Ring"  she  commanded  as  the  hound  i)up  started  to  dip  his 
nose  in  the  bucket.  "Miss  Emma,  did  you  notice  Ring  er  havin"  er 
fit  dis  mawnin"?  I  tole  Ollie  he  wuz  goin'  ter  have  one  on  de  change 
uv  de  moon.  Ef  er  dog  is  er  gwine  ter  have  er  fit  hit  alius  comes 
on  de  change  uv  de  moon.  You  really  ought  ter  get  shed  uv  dat  dog. 
Miss  Emma.  We  got  seven  more  besides  him,  an  hit  shore  do  take 
de  rashions  to  feed  em.  Course  I  know  Ring  waiz  Mr.  Jim's  dog  is 
de  reason  you  is  keepin'  him.  Mr.  Jim  wuz  de  best  man  I  ever 
knowed.  I  set  right  close  to  his  bed  till  de  hour  he  died.  I  heard 
tell  dat  de  last  name  er  dying  person  calls  is  gwine  ter  be  de  next 
person  to  die.  Well,  jest  erbout  twenty  minutes  erfore  Mr.  Jim  went 
out  he  calls  clear  an  loud,  'Sweet,'  he  say,  'Oh  sweet — .'  I  busted 
out  ter  cryin'  an  run  de  yuther  way  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  run  out  in 
de  iiack  yard  an  over  in  de  orchard  an  didn't  come  back  till  atter  he 
was  dead.  Den  Allie  Jean,  de  extra  maid  we  had  whilst  Mr.  Jim 
wuz  so  sick  come  out  and  tell  me  how  she  has  heard  dat  if  you  would 
handle  er  dead  person  afore  de  body  gets  cold  dat  dey  wont  never 
come  before  you  at  night,  so  I  went  in.  I  did — Lord,  Aliss  Emma,  I 
didn't  mean  to  make  you  cry." 

Sweet  sifted  meal  and  prepared  to  make  mufifins.  She  waited 
some  minutes  until  Miss  Emma  has  dried  her  eyes  on  her  black- 
bordered  handkerchief  and  resumed  her  embroidery,  then  she  ven- 
tured to  take  up  the  subject  of  Annie  Lee  again. 

"As  I  wuz  savin'  erbout  Annie  Lee's  beau,  he  aint  no  account ; 
dats  whats  de  matter  wid  him.  Now  de  yuther  day  she  wuz  up  ter 
my  house  when  he  come  ter  see  her,  and  so  her  paw  tole  him  whar 
she  wuz  and  he  driv  on  up  here.  His  years  wuz  all  bucked  up  lak 
he  wuz  sayin  to  hissef,  'How  come  dis.'  Well  Annie  Lee  went  out 
an'  sot  in  de  cyar  wi  him,  an  1)y  me  by  I  hear  em  passin  rambunk- 
shous  words,  and  finally  de  quarreled  so  hard  I  tole  Annie  Lee  ef  dat 
wuz  de  bes'  dey  could  do,  I  reckon  she  had  better  come  on  in  de  house 
wid  me.  He  look  lak  he  resent  dat,  but  atter  er  little  she  come  on  in, 
an  he  driv  off.  She  allow  dat  she  reckon  he  wont  come  back  no  mo'. 
She  got  to  studyin'  erbout  it,  and  de  mo'  she  thought  on  it  de  mo'  she 
decided  dat  I  wuz  ter  blame  fer  gettin'  him  all  het  up  an  leavin.  She 
kep  on  till  she  got  plum  mad  wid  me,  an  lef  my  house.     She  say 
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she  never  {^^wiiie  ter  put  her  foot  in  my  house  crs^ain.  I  allow  dat  dis 
here  plantation  wuz  too  jmre  to  raise  er  fuss  (^n.  hut  1  would  ^o  plum 
ter  hell  alorc  I  would  ask  lier  ter  come  hack  erj^ain.  Well,  one  word 
hrung  on  another,  an  finally  we  ])arted  sayin  some  ri^ht  hard  thinj^s 
erhout  each  others  folks.  Dat  was  on  de  last  ])ast  Thursday.  She 
didn't  see  no  mo'  uv  lier  ni.L;.L;er  until  Sat'd'y  nij^ht.  I  heered  his  cyar 
go  grumhlin'  down  dc  hill  to  de  (juarters,  an  I  wonder  whut  wuz 
gwine  ter  ha])])en.  Well  my  cuorosity  got  de  u])])er  hand  uv  me.  so 
on  er  Sund.'iy  mawnin'  1  hangs  er  towel  on  de  toj)  uv  my  door,  lak  I 
wuz  puttin'  it  up  ter  dry.  Well,  it  want  long  afore  here  come  Annie 
Lee  er  runnin  up  de  trail  an  I  see  she  got  sumpthin'  in  her  hand. 

"I  seed  de  towel  out  dere,"  she  say,  "an  I  come  ter  show  you  er 
present  whut  Ti])  hnuig  me  las'  night."  Sweet  paused  in  the  act 
of  drying  a  cuj).  "Kr  whut  do  you  reckon  it  wuz?"  she  asked,  "hit 
wuz  er  pair  uv  silk  teddies — "  and  the  hig  negro  shook  with  laughter. 

She  dried  her  hands  and  crossed  to  the  stove,  (irasping  a  cloth  she 
stoo])ed  and  opened  the  oven.  "Lawd — Miss  Emma,  de  hread  is 
hurned  up !" 
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Many  Changes  at  Temple  University 

Charlks  H.  Hekrold.  Jr..  E  A  '31 
The  end  of  the  first  semester  of  its  forty-sixth  year  finds  Temple 
University   in  the   midst  of   interesting-  physical  and  administrative 
changes. 

A  medical  school  building  is  under  construction,  work  is  to  start 
in  March  on  a  new  student  recreation  center;  monetary  gifts  totaling 
$560,000  have  been  received ;  a  compulsory  dues  plan  by  which  means 
class  dues  are  collected  at  registration  and  a  point  system  to  regulate 
the  number  of  activities  in  wdiich  any  one  student  may  participate, 
both  have  lieen  inaugurated ;  the  forty-fifth  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  national  journalistic  fraternity,  has  been  installed,  and  the  second 
mid-year  commencement  held. 

These  first-semester  developments  of  the  1929-30  school  term  are 
indicative  of  the  changes  that  have  been  occurring  constantly  during 
the  administration  of  President  Charles  E.  Beury.  who  completed 
four  years  in  his  present  capacity  on  January  22. 

Compulsory  Dues 

Class  activities  received  a  stimulus  in  December  which  Student 
Council  has  been  endeavoring  to  etYect  for  three  years.  Annual  class 
dues  were  made  compulsory.  To  understand  the  significance  of  this 
plan,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Temple's  present  status  has  a  back- 
ground of  only  three  years.  Criticism,  cynicism  and  sarcasm  have 
been  and  are  coming  Temple's  way  because  of  the  university's  very 
evident  efforts  to  gain  the  public  favor.  We  who  attend  here  make 
no  apologies  for  the  course  our  vniiversity  is  charting. 

For  the  greater  part  of  its  first  forty-three  years  Temple  went 
practically  unknown  except  for  the  fame  of  its  founder.  Dr.  Russell 
H.  Conwell.  With  Conwell's  passing,  the  obvious  procedure  was  to 
build  Temple  into  a  University  scholastically,  physically,  athletically 
and  socially  a  fit  memorial  to  the  man  who  earned  eleven  million 
dollars  and  poured  that  wealth  into  the  founding  of  this  institution. 

Thus  in  1927  Temple  embarked  upon  its  career.  We  build  no 
rosy  dreams  of  the  future.  We  are  after  certain  ideals  and  our 
efforts  to  attain  those  ideals  are  of  public  interest.  Football  and  other 
athletic  teams  gained  repute  for  the  first  time  throughout  the  East. 
A  stadium  and  a  new  tw-elve  story  unit  were  built,  largely,  of  course. 
through  gifts.  Expanded  curricula  were  offered  in  all  departments. 
Coincidentally,  organized  classes  became  active  units  and  ready  to 
develop  the  social  side  of  student  life. 
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To  I'aislcy  T.  Lcmiuoii.  K  A  '28.  then  ]jrcsi(lcMit  of  StiuleiU  Coun- 
cil, lii'lons^s  no  small  anioinit  of  credit  for  the  ])resent  chiss  dances. 
It  was  he  who  he,L;rin  the  agitation  for  compulsory  (hies.  P.efore  1927, 
class  dances  and  activities  were  almost  ncju-e.xistent  hecause  of  the 
laxity  with  which  class  dues  were  collected  and  often  the  misajjpro- 
priation  of  what  were  collected. 

William  .Schra<.,f,  K  A  '29.  with  Lemmon's  assistance,  devised  a  dues 
collection  system  makini^-  all  class  treasurers  responsihie  to  the 
.*>tudent  Council.  The  class  dances  were  named  Hop,  Cotillion. 
Prom  and  Hall  for  the  Freshman.  Sophomore.  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  resjiectively.  Each  is  formal  and  held  at  a  country  or  city 
cluh  liallroom.  Annuallw  however,  dues  lia\e  heen  paid  voluntarily 
and  with  such  indifference  that  sii'reat  anxiety  was  caused  class  officers 
and  class  activities  were  materially  curtailed. 

University  officials  accepted  the  Student  Council's  jjlan  on  Deceni- 
her  13,  1929,  and  made  it  efifective  with  the  Fehruary  registration  for 
the  second  semester.  Dues  are,  as  follows:  Freshman,  one  dollar; 
Sophomore,  two  <lollars  ;  Juniors,  three  dollars;  Seniors,  four  dollars. 

EnlarjLjed  class  ])roiL^rams.  increased  revenue  for  the  student  activi- 
ties fund,  and  more  significant  memorials  hv  graduating  classes  are 
the  material  advantages  cited  for  the  plan,  while  a  larger  partici])ation 
in  the  voting  for  class  officers,  therehy  relieving  an  ohnoxious  ]X)liti- 
cal  evil,  and  larger  attendances  at  class  meetings  are  the  social  re- 
forms claimed. 

The  Point  System 

EfTective  Decemher  15,  1929.  the  point  system  operates  on  all  stu- 
dents, limiting  their  activities  to  the  gain  of  increased  efficiency  of 
the  organizations  and  higher  scholastic  attainments  of  the  individual. 
The  office  in  each  activity,  under  this  jilan.  is  assigned  so  many 
points,  and  no  student  mav  hold  offices  the  sum  of  whose  points 
exceed   100  in  anv  one  year.     To  illustrate: 

Presidencv  of  the  Student  Council  is  rated  ICX)  points.  'I1iis  means 
that  the  incunihent  mav  not  ludd  any  other  office,  fraternal  or  class, 
on  the  cami)us.  thus  assuring  the  office  which  he  holds  his  entire 
attention. 

The  svstem  adopted  here  is  much  the  same  as  the  one  used  at 
Oregon  State  University. 

Points  arc  allotted  as  follows : 

Student  Council — Prcsidint.  100;  vicc-presicKiU.  40;  corresijondiiis 
secretary.  40;    irri>r(lin;^    ■-(  c  ictary.  40;   treasurer,  50;   nicnibcrs.   30. 

Senior  Class  (Amalgamated) — President.  75;  vice-president,  20;  secre- 
tarv.  20;  treasurer.  .10;  cliairniaii  senior  ball,  20. 
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Junior  Class  (Amalgamated) — President,  60;  vice-president,  20;  secre- 
tary, 20;  treasurer,  v^O;  chairman  Junior  Prom,  20;  chairman  Junior 
Week,  10. 

Sophomore  Class  (Amalgamated) — President,  50;  vice-president,  20; 
secretary,   20;    treasurer,   30;   chairman   Sophomore    Cotillion,  20. 

Freshman  Class  (Amalgamated) — President,  50;  vice-president,  20; 
secretary,  20;   treasurer,  30;   chairman   Freshman   Hop,  20. 

Publications — News — Editor,  70;  managing  editor,  60;  features  editor, 
20;  sports  editor,  20;  circulation  editor,  20;  associate  editor,  20;  news 
editor,  20;  assistant  news  editor,   15;   assistant  circulation  editor,   15. 

The  Templar — Editor,  70;  business  manager,  70;  photographic  editor, 
30;  advertising  manager,  30;  men's  sports  editor,  20;  organization  editor, 
20;  art  editor,  20;  associate  editors,  15;  business  staff,   15. 

Handbook — Editor,  30;  frosh  editor,  20;  co-ed  editor,  20;  sports  editor, 
20;    organization    editor,   20. 

The  Owl — Editor,  60;  nianagin.y"  editor,  50;  business  manager,  30;  cir- 
culation manager,  30;  art  editor,  20. 

Honorary  Societies — President,  40;  vice-president,  30;  secretary,  20; 
treasurer,  20. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities — President,  25;  vice-president,  10;  secretary, 
20;  treasurer,  20;  president  Interfraternity  Council,  25;  president  Pan- 
Hellenic  Association,  25.  (Points  not  duplicated  for  president  of  frater- 
nity or  sororit}'.)    Members  of  Interfraternity  Council  or  Pan-Hellenic,  10. 

Musical  Organizations — Men's  glee  club  president,  30;  women's  glee 
club  president,  30;  manager,  band,  30;  all  members  of  these  organiza- 
tions, 20. 

Dramatics — Templayers — President  of  club,  40;  people  with  parts  in 
leading  plays  and  on   standing  committees,  20. 

Debating  Societies — President,  40;  members  of  teams,  35;  managers  of 
teams,  25. 

Departmental  Clubs  (listed  below) — President,  30;  vice-president,  10; 
secretary,   15;  treasurer,   15. 

Secretarial,  Gregg,  Commercial  Teachers'  Training,  Kindergarten,  Ele- 
mentary Education,  College  Women's  Club,  Health  Educational  Dept., 
Home  Economics,  B.  S.  in  Education,  Nursing  Group,  Historical,  Sociol- 
ogy, Political  Science,  Pre-Law,  Hammond  Pre-Medical,  Teachers  Col- 
lege Senate  (president,  40.)  (Points  for  department  presidents  not  to 
be  duplicated.) 

General  Organizations — President,  40;  vice-president,  15;  secretary,  20; 
treasurer,  20;  cabinet  members,  15. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, Cosmopolitan  Club,  president,  30;  Newman  Club  president,  30; 
Jewish  Students  Association  president,  30;  Le  Cercle  Francais  secretary, 
20;  El  Circulo  Espanol  president,  30;  II  Circulo  Italiano  president,  20; 
Dorm  Student  Board  president,  30;  members,  10;  Rifle  Club  president, 
20;  Fourth  Estate  president,  30;  Women's  Athletic  Association  presi- 
dent, 50;  vice-president,  15;  secretary,  20;  treasurer,  20;  sport  mana- 
gers, 25. 

Sports  (Managers)— Football,  70;  basketball,  50;  baseball,  40;  track, 
30;  soccer,  30;  wrestling,  20;  boxing,  30;  gym,  20;  swimming,  15;  tennis. 
15;  assistants,  50%;  head  cheerleader,  30;  assistant  cheerleaders,  20;  head 
song  leader,  30;   assistant  song  leaders,  20. 
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Gifts  and  Buildings 


At  C'hri>tmas  tiim-  TfinpU'  rcccivt-d  inoiic-larv  .^it'ts  ot'  S.UO.CXX), 
divided,  as  follows:  Cyrus  II.  K.  Curtis.  $250,000;  i^dward  W.  I'.<.k, 
$25,000;  George  D.  \an  Sciver.  $35,000. 

The  Curtis  benefaction  was  liis  fourth,  he  haviiii^  prcviouslx-  i^i\en 
at  different  times  $500,000;  $100,000;  $25,000.  The  Px.k  an<l  \an 
Sciver  donations  will  l)c  used  in  develo])in,<;  dei)artincnts  in  the  new 
School  of  Medicine. 

.\s  a  nuuKirial  to  tlieir  late  head,  Thomas  E.  Mitten,  the  employees 
of  the  rhiladel])hia  Rapid  Transit  C'()ni])any  and  Yellow  Cab  Com- 
pany voted  $250,000  to  help  erect  a  students'  recreation  hall  to  be 
known  as  "Mitten  Hall.""  The  money  will  he  i)aid  by  the  employees 
from  their  cooperative  wage  fund,  to  which  they  contribute  at  a  rate 
of  five  and  one-half  per  cent  of  their  salaries  annually  for  two  years. 
Thomas  E.  Mitten  was  drowned  last  autumn  in  a  lake  on  his  I'ike 
county  estate  in  Pennsylvania.  A  description  of  the  hall  to  l)e  named 
tor  him  follows  : 

l)uilt  of  Chestnut  Hill  stone,  trimmed  with  limestone,  the  building 
will  match  the  general  architecture  of  the  main  University  buildings. 
but  at  the  same  time  will  have  characteristics  befitting  its  ])articular 
uses.  William  H.  Lee,  architect  of  the  L'niversity  building  grouj). 
also  prepared  the  plans  for  the  recreation  hall. 

As  the  student  enters  the  building  from  liroad  street,  he  will  fnid 
himself  first  in  a  lf)bby  of  attractive  design,  and  will  pass  from  here 
to  a  great  hall.  60  by  80  feet,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  smaller 
rooms,  which  will  serve  as  the  gathering  i)lace  (jf  students  tor  the 
informal  encounters  which  form  such  an  important  part  of  college 
life.  This  will  be.  in  eiTect.  the  "club  room""  for  every  student,  where 
class  room  formality  is  forgotten,  and  the  only  rules  enforced  will  be 
those  which  good  manners  dictate  in  any  assemblage  of  ladies  or 
gentlemen.  Comfortable  divans  and  chairs  will  be  i)r()vided  as  well 
as  reading  tables.  ap])roi)riate  decorations  will  mark  the  walls,  and 
files  of  newspapers  and  magazines  will  probably  be  available.  Cases 
will  dis])lav  the  various  tr()])hies  won  by  Tem])le  University. 

( )verlooking  the  large  central  hall  will  be  the  floor  contaimng  the 
offices  of  the  Council  on  Athletics,  the  student  publications,  and 
other  activities,  and  on  the  Hoor  directly  above  this  will  be  the  audi- 
torium. This  hall  will  take  uj)  the  full  size  of  the  floor,  fronting  127 
feet  on  liroad  street  and  150  feet  on  I'.erks  street,  extending  to  Watts 
street.  .\t  one  end  will  be  located  a  stage,  suitable  for  the  i)resenta- 
tion  of  Inlays,  lectures,  and  mass  meetings.     The  room  will  be  sur- 
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rounded  by  balconies,  and  will  have  a  minimum  seatin,*;  ca]iacity  of 
3,000  persons. 

Space  in  the  basement  will  be  devoted  largely  to  dining  rooms,  in- 
cluding not  only  a  general  University  cafeteria,  replacing  the  present 
cafeteria  in  Conwell  Hall,  but  also  smaller  dining  halls.  A  soda 
fountain  and  luncheonette  will  be  open  at  all  times  tluring  the  day  and 
evening.  Check  rooms  for  hats  and  coats  and  other  facilities  will 
also  be  provided  on  this  floor. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  roof  of  the  building  may  be  fitted 
up  for  use  for  outdoor  activities  of  a  varied  nature. 

\\'ork  is  being  rushed  on  the  new  million  dollar  School  of  Medicine 
so  that  it  may  be  completed  in  time  for  the  Septem1)er  enrollment. 

Plans  announced  last  year  call  for  a  seven-story  structure.  On  the 
ground  floor  will  be  the  offices  of  the  administration,  librarv,  staff 
•conference  room,  museum,  and  an  assemblv  hall  with  a  seating  capa- 
city of  500.  The  main  lal)oratories.  research  rooms,  lecture  rooms, 
staff  offices  and  special  departmental  rooms  will  be  on  the  second 
floor.  On  the  third  floor  will  be  the  bacteriology,  histo-pathology  and 
morbid  anatomy  laboratories  and  museum  of  pathology.  Other  floors 
will  be  given  over  to  embryology  experimental  surgery,  dissecting, 
surgical  anatomy,  topography  and  X-ray  rooms. 

The  School  of  Medicine  was  opened  in  1901  and  has  had  a  steady 
growth  in  enrollment  and  quality  of  course.  Last  yeear  the  school 
received  a  grade  "A"  rating  by  the  Council  on  ^Medical  Education  and 
Hospitals  of  the  American  Aledical  Association. 

Dr.  Frank  C.  Hammond  who  last  June  was  awarded  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  science  by  the  University,  has  been  the  head  of  the  School 
of  Medicine.  He  is  now  dean  emeritus,  having  been  succeeded  by 
Dr.  William  N.  Parkinson  in  ]uW  as  the  active  head  of  the  school. 

Installation  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

The  forty-flfth  chapter  of  the  national  professional  journalistic 
fraternity.  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  on  January  18.  took  into  its  member- 
ship, among  others,  three  Epsilon  Alphas :  T.  Donald  Shires,  Robert 
C.  Teel,  Jr..  and  Charles  H.  Herrold.  Jr. 

Temple  is  the  seat  of  the  second  chapter  in  Pennsylvania,  the  only 
other  in  the  state  being  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  The  nearest 
chapters  are  at  Columbia  University,  Cornell,  and  Pittsburgh. 

Major  I.  D.  Carson,  a  past  national  president  and  now  president 
of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  alumni  chapter,  was  the  installing 
officer.  Alumni  were  present  from  Columbia.  Ohio  State.  Depauw. 
Indiana.  \\'isconsin.  Iowa  State.  ^Missouri  and  Washington. 
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Penn  State's  Seventy-Fifth  Birthday 

R.  I'.  Sti:vk.\S(jx.  I  A  'M) 

'i'lic  picture  of  the  Penn  State  of  today  is  decidedly  different  froni 
tliat  of  approximately  seventy-five  years  ago  when  a  box-like  stone 
huildinL;  ami  a  handful  of  students  were  thrown  together  and  callerl 
'■The  h'arnier's  High  School."  Then,  there  was  one  main  building 
tor  both  dormitories  and  class  rooms.  This  fall  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celel)ration  of  the  seventy-llfth  birthday  no  less  than  twelve  new 
structures  built  during  the  past  two  years  at  a  cost  of  more  than  five 
million  dollars  will  be  formally  dedicated  as  part, of  the  celebration 
ceremony. 

One  of  the  original  land-grant  colleges  which  .Abraham  Lincoln's 
signature  on  July  2.  1862  made  ])ossible,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, entirely  dependent  financially  ui)on  the  State  Legislature,  for 
many  years  never  expanded  to  any  great  extent  because  of  the  nig- 
gardly appropriations  from  this  same  Legislature.  In  192L  a  sub- 
scription campaign  among  alumni  and  students  netted  approximately 
two  million  dollars.  Then,  in  1927,  $L000,000  was  appropriated  by 
the  Legislature  for  new  buildings,  followed  by  an  additional  $2,250,- 
000  in  1929.  With  these  sums,  the  ISoard  of  trustees  has  been  able 
to  promote  a  noteworthy  building  campaign. 

The  first  building  to  be  built,  one  now  in  use  and  which  perhaps 
will  interest  fraternity  men  most,  was  the  new  gymnasium,  a  building 
costing  half  a  million  dollars  and  seating  seven  thousand.  This 
building  first  was  favorably  noticed  ])ub]icly  when  the  Intercollegiate 
Pjoxing  tournament  was  held  therein  early  last  spring. 

A  new  dormitory  for  women  soon  followed.  This  bui.ding,  hf.w- 
ever,  was  made  i)ossible  through  a  lengthy  subscription  campaign 
carried  on  by  the  Pennsylvania  Grange  in  the  various  lodges 
throughout  the  State.  The  Penn  State  co-eds  occui)ie(l  this  building 
last  Sei)tember.  Also  in  the  line  of  dormitories  were  two  new  units 
added  to,  and  completing,  the  (piadrangle  which  houses  the  majority 
(jf  Penn  State  non- fraternity  men. 

.\  new  engineering  building  was  oi)eued  in  (  )clober,  a  1)otany  build- 
ing in  January,  and  an  addition  to  the  chemistry  laboratory  building 
is  just  now  nearing  comi)letion.  .\nother  needed  structure,  too,  was 
the  college  hospital  and  infuniary  which  began  to  serve  the  students 
late  last  spring. 

The  Penn  State  cam] his  at  present  resembles  the  war-torn  fields 
of  Flanders,  with  the  contractors'  trucks  grunting  this  way  and  that, 
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ploughing  up  the  sod  in  order  to  carry  the  l)uil(hng  materials  to  tlic 
front  Hue  of  construction  activity.  Four  of  what  will  in  the  future 
he  prohahly  the  most  important  huildings  on  the  campus  are  now 
heing  erected.  A  new  power  plant  will  re])lace  the  unsightly  struc- 
ture which  guards  the  front  entrance  to  the  college  grounds,  al- 
though in  a  more  fitting  location  on  the  campus.  One  of  the  mf)St 
costly  new  structures  of  the  present  huilding  plan  will  he  that  which 
will  house  the  newly-created  school  of  mineral  industries. 

At  present,  the  first  unit  of  the  elahorately  i)lanned  arts  and 
sciences  huilding  has  heen  occupied  for  more  than  ten  years.  The 
architecture  of  this  huilding  as  completed  will  he  the  most  imposing 
of  any  of  the  Penn  State  huildings.  In  Novemher  ground  was  hroken 
for  the  second  unit  which  when  comi:)leted  will  he  connected  with  the 
first.  «* 
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The  building  which  is  to  Penn  State  students  the  most  imjjortant 
of  all.  the  Old  Main  now  l)eing  rebuilt  and  which  everyone  is  eagerly 
awaiting  to  inspect  upon  its  completion  scheduled  for  June.  Just 
what  to  call  the  renovated  building  is  a  puzzle.  The  name  heretofore, 
of  course,  has  been  "Old  Main."  but  even  those  students  who  are 
bubbling  over  with  sentimental  tradition  concerning  the  college,  balk 
flat  at  terming  a  new  building  "old."  To  tear  down  the  first  and  old- 
( Concluded  on   payc  44) 
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Castle  Stevens,  Center  of  Tradition 

Gkorgk  p.  Rettig,  r  A  '30 

Castle  Stevens!  The  very  soul  and  spirit  of  Stevens  Institute  is  in 
this  grand  old  mansion.  There  is  not  one  Stevens  song  that  does 
not  include  some  praise  of  the  "castle  on  the  hill."  ]^2ven  the  cliff 
on  which  it  stands  has  earned  for  itself  a  place  in  history.  In  1609 
Rohert  Juet.  mate  of  Henry  Hudson's  Half  Moon,  wrote  in  the 
ship's  log  that  he  saw  "a  cliffe  that  looked  of  the  colour  of  white 
greene,  as  though  it  were  either  copper  or  silver  Myrne  ;  and  I  think 
it  he  one  of  them,  by  the  trees  that  grow  upon  it.  For  they  are  all 
burned,  and  the  other  places  are  green  as  grasse."  For  three  cen- 
turies the  river  has  been  eating  into  the  cliff,  and  much  of  its  green 
rock  has  been  blasted  to  make  gateways  and  arches  for  the  old  es- 
tate. A  railroad  now  runs  along  its  base,  and  a  long  line  of  wharves 
jut  out  into  the  river,  but  the  old  cliff  still  looks  defiantly  across  the 
Hudson  as  it  did  the  day  that  intrepid  explorer  saw  it. 

The  castle  was  built  by  the  Stevens  family  before  the  Civil  War, 
and  from  its  tower  a  wonderful  i)anorama  of  the  famous  Alanhattan 
sky  line  is  unfolded.  The  tall  buildings  reaching  ever  skyward,  the 
river  traffic  scurrying  up  and  down,  great  ocean  liners  with  the 
pygmy  tugboats  worrying  and  puffing  about,  and  even  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  may  all  be  seen  from 
this,  one  of  the  highest  points  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

In  1911  the  old  Stevens  mansion  was  first  opened  for  the  use  of 
the  students.  It  is  now  the  dormitory,  and  has  accommodations  for 
forty-six  men.  On  the  lower  floor  is  a  billiard  room,  the  students' 
dining  room,  the  faculty  dining  room,  three  large  lounging  rooms, 
and  a  conservatory.  In  the  spacious  rotunda  there  is  room  for 
nearly  two  hundred  dancing  couples,  so  that  the  castle  is  the  center 
of  all  social  activities  at  Stevens. 

But  the  castle  itself  would  be  just  another  big  house  if  it  were  not 
hallowed  by  the  memory  and  traditions  of  the  greatest  family  of 
engineers  that  America,  and  quite  possilily  the  entire  world  has  ever 
known.  The  mighty  genius  and  inventive  ability  of  the  Stevens, 
father  and  sons,  have  played  a  leading  role  in  modern  commerce.  To 
think  was  to  act  with  these  men,  and  the  offspring  of  their  creative 
brains  is  the  backbone  of  modern  civilization. 

The  first  of  this  long  line  of  outstanding  men  was  Colonel  John 
Stevens.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  young  John 
Stevens  threw  his  lot  with  the  Colonial  cause,  and  through  his  note- 
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worthy  service  and  j^allant  action  rose  to  the  rank  of  col(jaeI.  In  an 
age  wlien  men  still  believed  that  to  travel  hy  water  was  to  he  at  the 
mercy  of  the  elements,  Colonel  Stevens  built  and  operated  a  steam 
launch  tlriven  hy  twin  propellers.  This  was  three  years  l)efore  Ful- 
ton's Clermont,  and  forty  years  before  Ericson's  famed  propellers. 
Fulton,  through  the  activities  of  influential  relatives,  succeeded  in 
securing-  a  monopoly  of  the  Hudson  for  the  o])eration  of  his  steam- 
boats. Nothing  daunted,  the  Colonel  and  his  sons  built  the  Phoenix, 
which  in  1809  sailed  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  This  was  the  first  ocean-going  steamer  built.  The 
Phoenix  was  al)lc  to  make  Iictween  six  and  seven  miles  an  hour. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  transportation  oi  the  day  was  that 
of  devising  some  easy  and  efficient  method  of  crossing  the  Hudson. 
Colonel  Stevens  had  plans  for  steam  ferry  service,  but  a  steam  ferry 
boat  was  rather  impractical  because  of  the  difficulty  of  turning  com- 
pletely around  after  each  trip.  Robert,  the  Colonel's  elder  son,  final- 
ly hit  upon  the  idea  of  making  both  ends  of  a  ferry  boat  the  front 
end.  He  also  designed  a  system  of  valve  control,  known  as  the 
Stevens  valve  gear,  which  is  still  in  use  on  ferry  and  river  boats. 

Some  years  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  this  same  Robert  Stevens 
urged  Washington  to  institute  a  program  of  complete  naval  reorgani- 
zation. He  was  building  an  ironclad  warship  with  arms  and  equip- 
ment superior  to  anything  then  affoat.  To  this  man  the  day  of 
wooden  ships  was  past.  The  grandfather  of  the  modern  shell,  which 
he  invented  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  fashioned  round  shot,  could 
tear  any  wooden  hulk  to  pieces.  For  many  years  the  Stevens  family 
fought  to  give  the  United  States  a  powerful  and  mobile  navy  which 
would  be  the  peer  of  any  navy  on  the  seas.  But  Congress  then  was 
iKj  different  than  Congress  now.  and  it  was  not  until  the  gravest 
necessity  compelled,  that  Congress  ordered  John  Ericson  to  build  an 
ironclad  which  was,  in  effect,  a  copy  of  the  "Stevens  Battery." 

P.ut  the  (jld  Colonel  did  not  ])Ut  all  his  efforts  into  the  development 
of  water  transjjortation.  When  De  Witt  Clinton  planned  the  ICrie 
Canal  as  the  first  of  a  huge  chain  of  canals  for  lrans])ortating  pas- 
sengers and  freight  at  unbelievably  low  costs.  John  Stevens  came  to 
him  with  ])lans  for  a  chain  of  steam  railroads  which  could  be  built 
as  cheaplv  as  the  canals,  and  which  would  give  faster  and  better 
service.  The  governor,  who  had  no  desire  to  see  his  pet  hobby  over- 
thrown, would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  "crazy  and  impossible 
ideas."  H  Clinton  had  only  been  the  farsighted  executive  which 
history  credits  him  with  being,  progress  in  the  United  States  might 
have  been  much  more  rajiid. 
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After  trying  for  many  years  in  several  states  to  get  hnaiicial  aid 
in  building  a  railroad,  John  Stevens  induced  the  Pennsylvania  Canal 
Commission  to  support  the  building  of  one  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburgh.  This  was  accomplished  after  several  years  of  struggle 
with  natural  and  political  obstacles,  and  the  great  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road system  of  today  ran  its  first  train  over  the  Stevens  road  in  1(S23. 

The  Stevens  family  included  famed  sportsmen  of  their  day.  John 
Cox  Stevens  was  elected  first  commodore  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
club  in  1844,  a  position  which  he  held  for  ten  years.  He  it  was  who 
designed  the  Yankee  clipper,  America,  supervised  her  building  in 
the  Stevens  shipyards,  and  finally  defeated  the  fastest  ships  in  the 
Royal  Yacht  Club  in  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  International 
Challenge  Cup  Races.  The  first  home  of  the  New  York  Yacht  club 
was  built  on  the  Stevens  estate,  a  short  distance  from  where  the 
castle  now  stands.  On  the  site  of  the  present  athletic  field  the 
Knickerbockers  of  Manhattan  and  the  Excelsiors  of  Brooklyn  en- 
gaged in  the  world's  first  baseball  game. 

Not  the  least  of  the  Stevens  legacies  to  mankind  is  the  Institute  of 
technology.  Each  year  new  engineers  bear  up  the  flaming  torch  and 
carry  on.  And  through  all  the  changing  years  the  old  castle  still 
stands  as  a  reminder  of  a  glorious  past,  and  a  promise  of  a  more 
glorious  future. 
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Beta  Alpha  Wins  the  Court  Title 

KrssKi.L  (ill. I.,   r.  A    '.^1 

111  what  was  one  f)f  the  most  interesting'  and  most  bitterly  con- 
tested intertraternity  series  in  years  the  T.  U.  O.  basketball  team 
showed  some  real  class  and  brought  another  cup  to  30  Institute  Road. 
The  chamiiions  were  forced  to  display  some  honest-to-goodness  bas- 
ketball l)ef()re  they  could  capture  the  cup  because  jjractically  every 
team  in  the  league  boasted  of  a  strong  outfit.  As  a  result  the  games 
were  well  attended  and  feeling  was  intense  throughout  the  series.  At 
the  start  of  the  schedule  it  was  generally  conceded  that  our  boys 
should  be  up  with  the  leaders  because  of  their  showing  the  previous 
year  and  the  acquisition  of  new  material.  The  team  of  which  Beta 
Alpha  is  so  proud  was  composed  of  the  following  brothers :  Terrv. 
r.  f.,  Enman  1.  f.,  Tuthill  c,  Taylor  r.  g.,  Seelert  1.  g. 

Bob  Taylor,  '31,  was  elected  captain  of  the  team  and  after  several 
practice  sessions  the  team  engaged  A.  T.  O.  in  the  opener  and  suf- 
fered a  27-20  defeat.  The  game  was  well  played  and  the  losers 
looked  good  even  in  defeat.  The  second  game  was  with  Phi  Sig  and 
the  boys  derived  much  pleasure  out  of  winning  23-15.  This  game 
was  a  gem,  replete  with  thrills,  and  the  team  regained  a  little  of  its 
shaken  conlulence.  Theta  Chi  was  the  next  victim  of  the  T.  U.  O. 
basketl)allers  by  the  .score  of  22-10.  The  sweetness  of  this  victory 
was  enhanced  by  the  ankle  injury  which  Tuthill  sulTered  during  the 
second  half.  Fortunately,  it  so  hapi)ened  that  our  next  game  was 
with  a  comparatively  weak  team,  S.  O.  P.,  so  that  it  was  felt  that 
we  could  win  without  our  full  strength.  Much  to  our  surprise,  and 
to  the  surprise  and  enjoyment  of  others,  it  required  an  overtime  to 
win  17-14.  The  team  seemed  to  lack  the  smoothness  of  attack  so 
characteristic  in  its  first  starts,  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  the 
rangy  Tuthill  at  center. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  the  series  that  things  took  on  added  signifi- 
cance with  four  teams  sporting  high  hopes  of  coining  through  on 
top.  The  F.ainbda  Chi  game  was  a  tierce  and  nigged  battle  but  our 
team  was  more  than  e(|ual  to  the  occasion,  winning  IS- 13.  with  Tut- 
hill ]>laying  a  g(Jod  game  in  spite  of  his  injury.  In  the  two  remain- 
ing games  with  Phi  Cam  and  S.  A.  K.  the  champions  were  not  to  be 
denied  their  juisition  at  the  toj),  swanii)iiig  the  opposition  by  .scores 
of  28-14  and  22-12  respectively.      In  tin-  tiiial  game  with   .'^.  A.   K. 
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popular  sentiment  favored  an  S.  A.  E.  victory,  the  crowd  livinj,^  up 
to  its  usual  reputation  of  not  favoring  the  champion.  Seelert,  who 
teamed  u])  with  Captain  Taylor  in  the  hackcourt,  covered  himself 
with  glory  in  this  last  game,  playing  a  marvelous  game  hoth  de- 
fensively and  offensively. 

Although  the  champion^  owe  their  well  deserved  success  to  team 
plav  and  not  to  individuality,  credit  should  he  given  individually. 
Terry,  the  high  scoring  right  forward,  was  the  individual  star  of  the 
team,  leading  the  team  and  league  in  scoring  with  51  points.  In  the 
Theta  Chi  game  he  collected  14  of  the  team's  22  points.  Enman,  who 
teamed  up  with  Terry  in  the  fore-court,  played  coonsistently  well, 
especially  on  the  defense,  and  collected  points  when  they  were  needed 
most.     Tuthill  displayed  an  eagle  eye  under  the  hasket  and  his  de- 
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fensive  work  was  ahove  criticism,  notably  in  the  I'hi  Sig  game  when 
lie  did  a  beautiful  job  on  following  his  man  from  start  to  finish. 
Taylor  proved  an  able  leader,  his  aggressiveness  on  the  ofifense  and 
technique  on  the  defense  pulled  the  team  out  of  many  a  precarious 
situation.  Seelert  showed  the  opposition  some  good  floorwork  and 
some  deadly  shooting.  His  looping  long  shots  added  points  to  every 
game's  total,  and  with  Taylor  we  could  boast  a  defense  far  superior 
to  any  other  in  the  league.  Coach  Lawrence,  B  A  '28,  deserves  credit 
for  much  of  the  team's  spirit  and  Beta  Alpha  is  looking  forward  to 
another  winning  combination  next  vear. 
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The  final  staiuHns.:  i.s  as  follows: 
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AI])ha  'lau  Onici^a 
Lambda   Chi    .\l])ha 
i'lii    Sigma  Kappa 
Theta  Chi 

Sijj^ma  .Mpha  Kpsilon 
Sigma  Omega  Psi 
Phi  ( lamma  Delta 


Penn  State's  Seventy-Fifth  Birthday 

(  Continued  jroiii  pof/c  37) 

est  building  of  a  college  or  university  must  inevital)ly  take  the  heart 
from  all  age-old  local  traditions  and  customs.  But  Penn  State's 
"Old  Main"  had  long  creaked  and  groaned  and  resounded  to  the 
footsteps  of  well-fed  rats,  so  down  it  came  despite  the  howls  of  a 
few  gushy  alumni  and  students. 

This  spring  a  new  building  will  take  its  place.  Despite  what  it's 
called,  it  will  satisfy  a  long-felt  want  at  Penn  State — until  perhaps 
the  next  seventy-five  years  have  elapsed  when  another  and  "bigger 
and  better"  building  will  in  turn  replace  it. 
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Dr.  Ray  L.  Wilbur  on  Fraternities 

In  response  to  a  great  number  of  requests  we  are  printing  the  en- 
tire address  given  by  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  at  the  Interfraternity  Conference  on  November  29,  1929. — 
Editor. 

I  want  to  point  out  one  or  two  things  about  myself.  My  principal  business 
was  that  of  a  physician.  My  principal  pleasure  as  a  physician  was  in  diagnosis. 
I  am  not  a  fraternity  man.  I  have  watched  the  American  fraternity  the  way 
I  have  watched  and  studied  and  tried  to  diagn(jse  other  activities  in  college 
and  university  life. 

The  fraternity  grew  up  in  the  American  college.  It  began  as  a  group  of  men 
in  the  various  living  units  who  came  together  for  various  reasons  and  organized 
these  chapters.  Very  likely  the  fraternity  chapter  would  have  gone  along  like 
many  other  things  in  life  under  very  modest  sail  if  there  had  not  been  the 
great  increase  in  the  college  and  university  student  bodies  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  three  generations. 

That  great  expansion  in  students,  taking  place  particularly  in  the  state  uni- 
versities, although  evident  in  almost  all  institutions,  came  at  a  time  when  prepa- 
ration for  the  care  of  students  and  thought  for  the  care  of  students  was  not  a 
part  of  the  college  or  university  program  to  the  degree  that  was  necessary  to 
care  for  them.  So  the  housing  problem  which  had  been  cared  for  in  the  small 
American  college  was  neglected,  the  eating  problem  was  neglected,  and  there 
grew  up  certain  forces  for  the  care  of  these  problems. 

One  was  the  normal  boarding  house  keeper  of  the  American  college  town. 
\ou  know  her,  some  of  you  do.  and  you  realize  that  she  was  not  and  is  not  an 
enormous  success  although  she  is  strong  politically  whenever  you  try  to  change 
the  housing  arrangements  at  the  state  capitol. 

And  then  there  grew  up  around  the  American  college  community  the  housing 
problem  and  a  large  part  of  this  problem  was  absorbed  and  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  university  and  college  authorities  by  the  fraternities. 

If  you  look  over  the  whole  country  you  can  see  what  a  master  job  that  was 
and  how  important  it  has  been  in  our  student  groups.  It  is  true  that  it  has 
been  done  under  handicaps,  done  without  coordinative  programs.  A  good  deal 
of  it  has  been  rather  amateurish.  The  financing  of  it  has,  for  the  most  part, 
been  almost  childish.  But  these  organizations  have  survived.  They  have  im- 
proved. They  have  gone  on  in  carrying  on  this  great  problem  until  they  are 
established,  and  to  disestablish  them  would  bring  about  almost  a  revolution 
in  American  college  and  university  circles. 

There  have  been  many  who  looked  at  this  activity  with  very  critical  eyes.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  things  that  college  administrators  have  had  to  watch  care- 
fully because  of  its  disciplinary  difficulties.  Some  have  found  it  helpful  and 
others  have  seemed  to  find  it  harmful. 

We  are  trying  in  our  American  universities  the  program  of  bringing  up  young 
adolescents  without  too  much  association  with  adults.  You  know,  there  is 
some  association  with  the  faculty  but  it  is  front  to  front  instead  of  side  by  side 
for  the  most  part.  And  no  people  that  I  know  of  have  tried  that  to  the  same 
degree  that  we  have  without  curative  measures  of  some  sort. 
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\\\-  liavr  tried  uitli  >tu(liiit  si'll-j^dviTiiimiit,  uitli  silf-noNtTiiim-nt  in  tlu- 
Irateniity  and  dormitory  (groups,  control  of  yoiinR  adolescents,  principally 
males,  altlioujili  there  are  a  fjood  many  females  involved  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  (|ue^tion  we  are  all  asking  is  how  much  of  a  success  has  it  been  and  how 
long  can  it  continue? 

As  you  remember,  in  the  early  days  of  the  fraternity  chapter  they  often 
had  either  a  professor  living  with  them  or  a  house  mother  or  some  adult  who 
was  considered  responsible  and  who  would  bring  t(j  the  youth  there  some  of  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  that  come  from  association  with  adults.  We 
hardly  know  which  it  is,  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage,  as  we  hear  it  dis- 
cussed. 

But  whatever  else  you  may  think  about  it,  we  will  have  to  admit  that  these 
units  have  in  most  instances  been  largely  self-governing.  The  alumni  have 
tried  to  play  a  part  in  the  disciplinary  side  of  these  organizations  and  if  any  of 
you  who  have  tried  that  arc  stdl  oi)timistic  about  it  I  tliink  you  will  realize  thaf 
these  young  people  want  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  want  to  run  their 
own  property  and  student  self-government  has  demonstrated  that  in  the  long 
run  w'e  get  ahead  better  with  them  if  we  can  set  the  right  pace,  get  them  to 
have  the  right  ideals,  can  capitalize  on  the  idealism  of  youth  in  handling  these 
self-government  pn ihlems. 

All  of  the  time  it  is  a  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  administrator,  the  fratern- 
ity executive  and  the  alumnus  to  probe  into  these  groups,  to  do  something  tu 
them  and  perhaps  for  them.  Certain  obvious  defects  show  up.  7' here  is 
ncthiug  better  than  a  good  fraternity  and  there  is  nothing  n'orse  than  a  bad 
Jiaternily.  in  the  deT'elof^nieiit  of  young  men.  And  if  you  consider  only  the  bad 
ones  you  think,  Well,  what  in  the  world  is  the  use?"  If  you  think  only  of  the 
good  ones  then  you  think  you  have  made  the  great  discovery  that  is  necessary 
to  save  American  youth.  Like  everything  else  there  is  a  balanced  position  in 
connection  with  this  prohltin.  It  is  not  100  per  cent  one  way  and  zero  the  other 
at  all  and  it  differs  at  different  times  with  different  institutions  and  with 
different  groups  and  with  different  local  chapters,  but  by  and  large  it  has 
demonstrated  a  degree  of  self-capacity  in  management  on  tlie  part  of  our  youth 
that  I  think  is  most  encouraging  and  most  wholesome. 

Who  could  run  a  boarding  house  on  tlie  uneconomic  basis  of  the  ordinary 
college  fraternity  and  keep  any  boarders?  You  know  that  if  there  is  anything 
that  you  can  get  up  a  row  about  it  is  the  quality  of  tlie  food.  And  yet  a  fratern- 
ity will  tolerate  the  best  football  player  and  the  poorest  business  man  in  the 
fraternity  running  the  kitchen  for  them.  And  if  it  is  not  too  bad  they  survive 
and  if  it  is  too  bad  they  correct  it  by  eating  outside  more  or  less.  In  other 
words,  there  is  something  about  the  cohesive  quality  of  the  group  that  tolerates 
a  great  deal.  I  think  it  tolerates  too  mucli.  It  tolerates  more  than  it  should. 
1  here  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  better  organization  and  better 
management  and  better  food  and  cleaner  floors  and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing.  It 
all  can  be  done. 

But  we  can't  do  it  for  them  and  niaki.'  nuicli  of  a  >ucci-ss  of  it.  Tliey  have 
to  do  it  for  themselves.  \()u  can  develop  tiie  methiKls.  You  can  show  them  how 
to  keej)  book-^  be.ter.  \'ou  can  arrange  buying  organizations  to  make  it  cheaper 
for  them,  ^■ou  can  point  out  the  man  who  can  add  in  the  fraternity  instead 
of  subtract  as  the  man  you  want  to  send  (jut  the  bills.    You  can  do  a  lot  of  these 
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things  and  be  liclpful.  But  in  tlic  long  run  the  very  fact  that  the  group  is  set 
up  means  thai  it  must  work  out  for  itself  some  kind  of  self-government  and 
self-management,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  stand  on  the  outside  and  be  as  help  In! 
as  we  can  in  trying  to  see  that  process  worked  out. 

Now,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  point  out  the  defects  in  any  youthful  organiza- 
tion. They  are  learning.  Naturally  they  make  mistakes.  They  make  group  mis- 
takes. As  you  well  know,  there  is  no  one  with  more  enthusiasm  and  more  re- 
spect for  his  own  intellectual  operations  than  the  college  sophomore.  And  he 
has  a  large  part  to  play  in  the  decisions  in  fraternities.  He  has  just  reached 
the  period  when  his  vote  counts  and  his  choices  count  and  left  to  himself  he 
would  undoubtedly  destroy  the  fraternity  system  because  he  has  so  ill-balanced 
a  point  of  view. 

But  there  are  checks  and  balances  on  him  so  that  he  does  not  become  pre- 
dominant. And  even  in  the  thing  that  I  consider  most  important  and  the  thing 
tliat  is  often  done  rather  badly,  the  choice  of  new  members,  the  sophomore  does 
not  decide  it  all.  There  are  older  heads  at  work  and  consequently  while  you  are 
running  in  many  instances  a  boarding  house  and  a  rooming  house  and  developing 
an  economic  system,  you  are  choosing  permanent  boarders  and  choosing  them  in 
a  way  that  perhaps  can  be  criticized,  but  for  some  reason  it  works  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  as  I  have  just  indicated.  There  is  something  about  the  ideal  that 
.survives. 

Now,  you  men  are  gathered  here,  loyal  to  these  various  groups,  interested  in 
this  important  part  of  the  American  college  and  the  American  university,  plan- 
nmg  for  it,  trying  to  do  things  that  you  think  will  be  helpful,  encouraging 
scholarly  work,  trying  to  get  a  better  balance  between  the  outside  activity  and 
the  mental  activity,  because  you  want  to  see  an  opening  made  for  these  or- 
ganizations to  do  the  many  wholesome  things  that  you  feel  can  well  be  done  by 
them,  things  that  have  been  done  for  you,  that  have  helped  you. 

Now  let's  look  ahead  for  a  minute.  What  is  the  future  going  to  be  of  the 
American  fraternity  in  the  future  American  university?  If  the  population 
figures  are  right  and  if  our  educational  curve  continues  to  rise  there  are  going 
to  be  not  only  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  high  schools  but 
many  thousands  in  junior  colleges  within  ten  years. 

TIu'  .-American  college  as  such  is  on  the  wane.  The  old  four  year  course  has 
served  its  term.  It  is  dropping  out  of  the  picture.  The  American  university  has 
added  to  it  its  professional  schools,  so  that  the  A.  B.  degree  is  something  you 
get  as  you  go  by  now  into  business,  into  engineering,  medicine,  law,  political 
life,  anything  that  requires,  as  democracy  now  requires,  a  superiority.  So  the 
old  A.  B.  degree  is  going  to  pass  from  the  picture  with  its  four  year  course, 
its  sharp  class  organizations,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

And  two  things  are  happening  : 

Certain  American  colleges  are  becoming  universities,  and  they  are  the  great 
American  universities.  Some  of  the  American  colleges  are  becoming  junior 
colleges  trying  to  cover  that  period  and  cover  it  well,  wondering  just  what  shall 
be  done  to  mark  that  period.  And  a  certain  number  of  American  colleges  will 
fasten  in  for  the  four  year  period  and  do  such  a  good  job  in  some  chosen  field, 
in  some  chosen  spot,  that  they  will  go  on  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

But  if  what  I  say  is  true,  and  I  think  it  is,  the  American  college  fraternity 
with  its  four  classes  must  meet  the  fact  that  in  the  great  universities  a  consider- 
able student  population  is  coming  in  with  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year. 
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At  the  riiivrrsi'ty  of  lalituniia  last  year  oiu-tliinl  as  many  students  came  m 
with  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  as  came  in  as  freshmen,  and  tlie  number 
is  constantly  prowinff.  At  Stanford  wc  take  in  only  350  freshmen  men  or 
sophomore  men — that  is,  lower  division  students,  and  our  growth  is  taking 
place  at  the  top. 

And  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  wlietlier  you  insist  on  having  the  <ild  Ameri- 
can college  because  you  had  it  or  not,  that  thing  is  coming  and  the  American  col- 
lege fraternity  has  to  meet  it.  It  will  have  to  visualize  itself  in  a  somewhat 
different  way  if  it  is  going  to  serve  those  students  who  come  in  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  so-called  junior  year,  who  propose  to  spend  four  years  in  order 
to  get  into  the  school  of  business,  five  or  six  years  to  become  doctors  of  medi- 
cine, four  to  five  years  to  go  into  law,  and  so  on.  The  men  who  are  going 
to  be  the  men  of  America,  because  they  are  the  men  who  really  want  training 
and  want  to  go  on,  are  not  going  to  be  satisfietl  with  the  old  college  training. 
That  day  is  played  out.  America  is  going  to  look  for  its  leadership  in  those 
who  want  to  go  further  and  if  the  college  fraternity  is  to  serve  its  particular 
purpose  it  must  serve  that  group  and  it  must  be  attractive  to  that  grouj). 

It  has  been  interesting  to  the  student  in  this  four  years  of  college  to  have 
fraternities,  to  go  through  a  cycle  of  anticipation  and  realization,  and  then  satis- 
faction again,  and  then  to  drop  out  more  or  less  from  his  college  chapter  when 
he  went  on  into  the  professional  school.  In  the  long  run  something  must  happen 
lO  the  American  college  fraternity  that  will  make  it  more  real  if  it  is  going  to 
attract  young  men  from  twenty  to  twenty-four.  They  are  by  the  adolescent 
term.  They  are  men.  They  want  reality.  They  like  to  go  to  football  games. 
'1  hey  like  to  bang  around  more  or  less.  But  they  want  to  do  something  worth 
while.  You  must  put  reality  into  the  American  college  fraternity  more  than 
it  is  there  today. 

You  are  striving  all  the  time  for  better  scholar.ship  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
That  is  on  the  right  track.  Because  in  the  long  run  those  men  who  study,  who 
work  and  who  are  interested,  are  the  ones  who  are  going  ahead,  and  if  those 
men  want  to  do  with  the  left  hand  some  things  in  the  college  and  university 
community  they  will  do  them  and  do  them  readily  and  they  will  keep  that  bal- 
ance that  a  man  must  keep  as  he  goes  out  into  the  world  to  be  a  good  law-yer 
and  a  good  citizen.  He  has  to  do  his  legal  work  well  before  he  can  be  a  good 
citizen.  If  he  can  acquire  then  some  margins  to  serve  the  community  that  is  the 
thing  for  him  to  do,  and  the  better  ones  will. 

And  so  that  kind  of  a  balance,  it  seems  to  me,  must  come  into  these  Ameri- 
can college  chapters. 

In  other  words,  you  must  be  seasoned.  You  must  develop.  You  must  go 
on  to  a  higher  level  and  you  must  keep  in  your  organizations  those  values  that 
liave  attracted  the  loyalty  and  the  interest  of  the  young  adolescent.  It  can  be 
done.     Loyalties  of  the  youth  arc  the  firm  loyalties  that  hold. 

But  you  are  not  going  to  do  it  unless  you  are  able  to  bring  into  these  self- 
governing  groups  a  little  higher  appreciation  of  human  dignity.  In  the  long 
run  people  will  not  continue  to  do  a  thing  that  is  not  wholesome  and  pleasant 
unless  they  are  of  a  certain  type,  and  little  can  be  done  for  them.  There  has 
been  a  little  tendency,  with  slapstick  methods  of  initiation  and  driving  the  house 
mother  out  of  the  fraternity  and  keeping  adults  out,  to  bring  in  rather  unwhole- 

( Continued  on  page  59 J 
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Beta  Alpha 

i^^rank  T.  Johnson,  '27,  has  recently  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  state  editor  on  the  Waterbitry  Kepitblicaii.  He  lives  at  61  Leaven- 
worth St.,  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

Charles  G.  Durbin  and  Andrew  G.  Toussaint,  formerly  of  the 
class  of  '28.  returned  to  the  Institute  for  the  second  term  and  are 
now  re.^istered  with  '31. 

Gamma  Alpha 

Fred  \\'ierk,  '23,  while  on  a  jol)  at  Lee,  iMassachusetts,  for  John- 
son &  Wierk  (Al.  Johnson,  T  A  '21),  dropped  in  at  the  Lee  high 
school  one  very  cold  evening  last  month  and  was  delighted  to  listen 
to  Brother  Roland  A.  Packard,  B  A  '08,  deliver  a  talk  on  "Power  and 
Heat  Balance  in  the  Paper  Mill."  Bi-weekly  classes  for  paper-makers 
and  held  at  the  Lee  high  school  and  they  are  well  attended  by  men 
in  that  industry  who  come  in  from  miles  around,  in  any  kind  of 
weather,  to  learn  all  kinds  of  things.  Brother  Packard  is  Plant  En- 
gineer for  the  Smith  Paper  Company,  at  Lee,  Massachusetts,  while 
Brothers  Johnson  &  \\'ierk  are  consulting  engineers  of  New  York, 
who  have  made  and  are  making  a  specialty  of  paper  mill  design  and 
construction.  They  are  at  present  redesigning  the  plant  of  the  Aloun- 
tain  Mill  Co.,  at  Lee. 

Delta  Alpha 

F.  ^^^  Copp,  '24.  writes  to  us  from  Uvalde,  Texas,  that  he  is  in 
the  natural  gas  business  for  P.  ^^'.  Chapman  &  Co.  He  spent  most 
of  last  year  in  West  Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky  developing  the 
Ohio  Kentucky  Gas  Company.  The  work  involved  leasing  land, 
drilling  100  wells,  constructing  pipe  lines,  and  selling  the  gas.  Since 
last  August,  however,  he  has  been  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  Recently  he  participated  in  the  construction  of  a  gas  pipe 
line  205  miles  long  through  swamps,  over  mountains  and  under 
rivers. 

L.  K.  Oesterling,  '29,  is  now  making  his  home  in  Parnassus,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  is  employed  as  an  assistant  field  engineer  for  the 
United    States   Aluminum   Company,    Construction   Department. 
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W  f  liad  till'  pleasure  of  recciUly  visitiiij^^  Max  I).  I'Jii^flhart.  '23, 
in  C'haini)aii^n.  Illinois.  I'rothtT  1'Jij.iC'lharl  is  in  tlu-  I'urcan  of  ICdu- 
cational  Krsc-arcli  at  tin-  I'nivcrsitv  of  Illinois  and  is  tin-  author  of 
several  bulletins  on  the  results  of  his  research  studies.  He  is  also 
workinj.,^  for  his  doctor's  def^ree. 

I".arl\-  in  January  we  called  on  l'",duin  K.  C'unlilTe.  '2\.  in  Detroit, 
Michii;an.  P)rother  C'unlitTe  will  he  remenihered  as  the  delej,fate  of 
the  Delta  .\l])ha  associate  chai)ter  to  the  liistoric  .\rch  Convfjcation 
in  Leu  ishurj.;',  1 'i-nnsylvania.  Me  is  now  the  ])ro])rietor  of  a  larije 
restaurant  estahlishnient  which  occupies  four  Hoors  oi  a  huiklinj^  at 
1542  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit.  The  first  Hoor  consists  of  a 
candy  and  dainty  sandwich  shop  while  the  second  flf)or  is  a  restaiu"- 
ant  tastefully  decorated  and  seryin<^  excellent  food.  The  estahlish- 
nient is  known  as  "The  Mayfair  Room." 

Epsilon  Alpha 

A  second  h.psilou  Alpha  niemher  of  national  ])roniinence  has 
JMinrd   the  "  I  leiudicls"  as  the  result  of  a  college  romance.     \'incent 

\'.  Pearce.  '27.  a  former  junior 
councilor  of  the  Arch  Chapter, 
married  Miss  \  irginia  Adkins, 
'27.  on  Decemher  23,  1929. 

IJrother  Pearce.  who  is  said  to 
have  held  practically  every  office 
of  major  importance  on  the 
Temple  cam])us  during  his  senior 
year,  is  an  instructor  in  the 
Lower  Merion  Hi.u^h  School, 
Ardmore.  Pa.  llis  bride  is  sec- 
retary to  Harry  A.  COchran.  as- 
sistant dean  of  the  .School  of 
commerce  at  Temijle.  She  is  a 
sister  to  Harry  .Xdkins.  K  A  '2S,. 
Prother  Pearce  came  to  Temple 
from  Columbia.   Pa. 

Howard     n.    (  )wen.    '29,    now 
employed    b\-   the    (i.    C".    Miu-phy 
\'i.\ii"..\-|    \'.   Pi-.Mui-:  Stores    Co..    at     l)u(|uesne.     Pa., 

was  a  recent  guest  at   the  fraternity  house. 

<  )ne  more  rem])le  T.  I'.  (  ).  became  an  alumnus  with  the  hebru- 
ary  commencemeiu.  He  who  graduated  is  W.  Raymond  McCionigle. 
'.^0.     He  has  retunu-d  to  his  Immc  in   Kane.  Pa.,  to  assume  a  jiosition. 
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Eta  Alpha 


Ihe  annu;il  t'lt'Ction  of  officers  of  Jua  Alplia  Associalc  Cha])tt'r 
took  place  February  24.  192*^.  Dr.  Russel  J.  Jansen  wa.s  elected 
Associate  Master.  W.  E.  Reese  Associate  Scribe  and  P)rothers  Mc- 
Coy. Youngman  and  Seibold  members  of  the  Governing  l.oard  to 
transact  all  necessary  business  and  advise  witli  the  active  cha])ttr 
during  the  interims  between  regular  meetings. 

A  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Brother  Reese  was  named 
to  ascertain  the  status  of  the  Associate  Chapter  and.  if  deemed  neces- 
sary, to  obtain  a  charter  or  certificate  of  incorporation.  Another 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Brother  McCoy  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  provisions  for  a  permanent  trust  arrangement  whereby 
the  necessary  funds  could  be  collected  and  conserved  for  future 
building  needs. 

During  the  interim  preceding  the  next  regular  meeting,  the  com- 
mittee on  incorporation  applied  to  and  received  from  the  l^ecorder 
of  Deeds,  District  of  Columbia,  a  certificate  of  incorporation,  under 
which  the  Alumni  Association  is  designated  as  Eta  Alpha  Associate 
Chapter  of  Theta  Upsilon  Omega.  Incorporated.  The  committee  on 
a  trust  arrangement  drew  up  a  number  of  provisions,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  new  bv-laws.  covering  the  collection  and  ])reservation  of 
building  funds. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Alumni  was  held  Xoveml)er  12. 
1929.  It  w'as  the  first  meeting  of  incorjiorators  under  the  new  cer- 
tificate of  incorporation.  The  certificate  of  incorporation  was  ac- 
cepted and  a  code  of  by-laws,  prei^ared  by  a  committee  under  the 
chairmanshij)  of  Brother  Youngman.  was  ad()]ited.  It  was  unan- 
imouslv  agreed  that  the  present  officers  be  continued  in  office  until 
the  next  annual  meeting  in  February.  1930,  when  new  officers  would 
be  elected.  The  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Alumni  prior  to  Feliru- 
ary,  1930.  was  held  December  10.  1929.  After  disposing  of  the 
usual  luisiness  and  discussing.  l)oth  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Alumni  organization  and  the  Active  C"hai)ter,  the  promising  outlook 
for  the  future,  the  meeting  adjourned.  The  annual  election  was  held 
February  4  at  the  Chaj^ter  House  with  the  following  results :  Dr. 
Russel  T-  Jansen  was  reelected  Associate  pilaster  ;  W.  E.  Reese.  As- 
sociate Scribe;  H.  B.  McCoy,  Associate  Recorder.  Fred  Youngman 
and  Elbert  Huber  were  elected  as  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. ( This  Committee  consists  of  five  members,  the  Associate 
Master.  Associate  Scribe  and  Associate  Recorder  together  with  two 
other  members.) 
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Theta  Alpha 

Ilaydni  I'carsoii,  '26,  was  the  principal  si)eakc'r  at  the  Thcta  Alpha 
rush  parly  on  January  20.  "Pierce"  is  now  living  at  15  Hazelluu-st 
.\\enue.  West    Xewlon.  Mass. 

Alhen  llciai;.  '!(),  is  headmaster  at  the  Ei)ping  HijL;h  School  at 
h^ppinm.  X.  II..  and  frecpiently  calls  on  the  hoys  in  Durham. 

Ronald  .Sjicrhurne.  '26.  is  located  in  Concord,  N.  H.  He  is  a  dis- 
trict niana.ijcr  for  lUiell  .Milk  Products  Co.,  and  his  address  is  70 
Auhurn  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Two  memhers  of  the  class  of  '29  at  U.  N.  11.  are  now  located 
in  lioston,  Mass.  They  are  Willard  I'ean  and  John  K.  Hayford,  Jr. 
Brother  liean  is  livinj^-  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Boston,  and  l^)rot]ier 
Hayford  is  residing  on  Porter  Avenue.  Melrose,  Mass. 

Donald  (i.  liarton,  '24,  is  enrolled  in  the  Yale  Medical  Schcjol  at 
New  Haven,  Conn,  h'rom  the  time  of  his  graduation  from  U.  X.  H. 
until  this  year,  he  has  lieen  an  instructor  in  Zoologv  at  this  universitv. 

Kappa  Alpha 

O'Key  J.  Allison,  '24,  has  recently  heen  elected  as  president  of 
the  Civic  Cluh  of  Winston- Salem,  N.  C.  Brother  Allison  is  now  w  ith 
the  Packard  Company  of  that  city. 

\'ance  Huneycutt,  '29,  has  accepted  the  i)osition  of  the  .Secretary 
of  the  Merchants'  .Association  of  .Mhermarle.  X.  C. 

Dr.  John  T.  "Bevo"  Davis,  '26,  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  in 
l»iology  at  the  University  of  Chicago  this  ])ast  Christmas.  He  is 
a  meniher  of  Sigma  Xi,  Xational  Honorary  Scientific  Research 
Fraternitv.  and  Associate  Professor  of  l-Jiologv  <at  Davidson  College. 

Prof.  I'"red  K.  h'leagle  will  again  he  Dean  of  the  COllege  ."Summer 
School,  lirother  Flea,gle  has  heen  a  wonderful  hel]i  to  our  chapter 
this  year,  as  have  the  other  faculty  memhers. 

Layton  hVazer,  *19,  is  continuing  his  studies  at  the  Pihlical  .^emi- 
narv  in   X\'w   N'ork. 

Jim  Reid.  '2S,  is  teaching  and  studying  at  C"oluni])i;i  I'niversity  in 
Xew  N  ork. 

Woodv  Morris,  '30,  has  resigned  from  the  L'nited  ."-states  -Military 
.Academy  and  will  he  found  in  lnde])endence,  Kansas,  c  o  the  Prairie 
Oil  and  Cas  Company. 

W.  h"..  Phifer  Jr..  '2'K  is  at  .Ul  ll.nlge  Hall,  at  the  Pruicet.m  Theo- 
logical  Seminarv.    Prinot-ton.  X.    [. 
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Delta  Beta 

Albert  Buhl,  '29  is  spending  a  year  as  librarian  at  the  fine  new 
INIuhlenberg  College  library.  He  says  it  is  a  year  of  "seasoning"  be- 
fore he  enters  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  l)nt  then,  too,  it 
may  be  that  he  hates  to  leave  the  "old  place." 

Floyd  Shafer,  '28,  is  entered  at  the  Temple  Medical  School,  and 
Harry  Creveling,  '29,  is  taking  up  Law  at  the  Law  College  of  Temple 
University. 

Harold  Speidel,  '30,  while  teaching  in  the  Frackville,  Pa.,  High 
School  is  taking  extension  work  at  Muhlenberg,  so  that  we  get  to  see 
quite  a  bit  of  Brother  Speidel. 

Rev.  Malcolm  Eichner,  '26,  and  Rev.  Elton  Angstadt,  '26,  recently 
occupied  their  first  pulpits.  Brother  Eichner  is  located  at  Annville, 
Pa.,  where  he  is  serving  the  Trinity  Lvitheran  Church  congregation, 
and  Brother  Angstadt  is  located  at  Gelberts,  Pa. 

Speaking  of  the  ministry  brings  up  alumni  statistics.  The  business 
world,  in  all  of  its  phases,  claims  the  greatest  number  of  Alumni — 
fourteen  to  be  exact.  The  teaching  profession  comes  next  with 
eleven  men  engaged  in  it ;  then  follows  the  ministry  with  nine  men, 
law  with  three,  and  medicine,  physical  education,  and  library  work 
come  trailing  in  last  with  one  man  each.  This  average,  with  the 
exception  of  medicine,  practically  runs  true  to  the  alumni  professions 
of  the  college  in  general. 

Alfred  Ebert,  '27 ,  has  enlisted  in  the  Air  Service.  He  is  stationed 
at  Langley  Field,  Hampton,  V^a..  where  he  is  associated  with  the 
Third  Bombardment  Squadron. 

Carl  A,  Cassone,  '23,  is  one  of  the  rising  younger  members  of  the 
legal  profession  in  AUentown,  Pa. 

J.  Adam  Manbeck,  '28,  and  Walter  J.  Wolfe,  '29.  are  both  "work- 
ing their  way  up  from  the  bottom"  in  the  General  Electric  Corpora- 
tion at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  They  both  report  very  nice  progress  in 
their  climb  for  success  in  the  business  world. 

Both  Lawrence  Emert,  '28,  and  Earle  WHiite,  '30.  were  forced  to 
leave  school  because  of  failing  health.  Brother  Emert  went  to  New 
]\Iexico  for  his  health,  where  he  is  in  business  at  Mentmore.  Brother 
White,  who  sufifered  a  collapsed  lung  in  the  intrafraternity  meet  last 
Spring,  is  recuperating  very  nicely  at  his  home  in  Frackville,  Pa. 
He  plans  to  return  to  scchool  next  fall. 
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J.  l.(Hii>  St(»\rr.  M).  has  a  !;iiv(.tiiiik'iU  |)i)silii)ii  in  W  a>liiiiLil()n 
and  atU'iuls  iii^lit  classes  at  ( lc'()rL;c  Wasliiu^tDn  I  nixc-rsity.  Ik-  is 
planning  tn  ciiUt   ihr  k-L'al   pnili'Ssion. 

I*"rncs(  Miiika.  'J'',  i>  IcachiiiL;  and  roachinL^  at  ihr  Alt.  llnIK-  llii^li 
Schodl.  Mt.  1  lolly.  X.  J.  1  If  ri'iioi-ts  that  his  tram  had  a  ver\-  suc- 
ci'sst'ul  season  im  tin-  gridiron  last  tall. 
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'ersonal     Mention 


Beta  Alpha 

Charles  H.  Cole.  '30,  as  chairman  of  the  Interfraternily  Dance 
Committee,  conducted  a  very  successful  dance  at  the  Bancroft  Hotel, 
Friday,  January  17,  1930.  I-Jrother  Cole  was  also  alternate  delegate 
to  the  joint  session  of  the  National  Undergraduate  Interfraternitv 
Council  and  Interfraternity  Conference  held  in  New  York  City  last 
November.  He  and  several  other  delegates  from  Tech  fraternities 
attended  the  meetings. 

Epsilon  Alpha 

Frank  Griffiths.  '31.  was  elected  an  assistant  news  editor  of  the 
Temple  Vnk'ersitx  Ne-zcs  at  the  annual  mid-year  elections. 

Other  Epsilon  Alphas  who  are  members  of  the  staif  are,  as  fol- 
lows:  Thomas  F.  Marshall.  '30,  features  editor;  William  H.  Morri- 
son, '31,  associate  editor;  ]Marion  W.  Milliron.  '31.  and  Robert  C. 
Teel,  '32,  news  editors;  Robert  C.  Fable.  '31,  and  Karl  Meyer,  '31, 
circulation  stafT ;  Charles  A.  Wright,  faculty  editor;  Charles  H.  Her- 
rold,  Jr.,  '31,  managing  editor. 

David,  "Reds,"  Buchanan.  '30,  and  Russ  Mathias,  '30.  are  two  of 
the  star  basketball  players  in  the  leagues  of  the  physical  education 
department.  "Reds"  is  the  leading  senior  class  scorer  in  the  first 
teams'  league. 

Harry  Mateer.  '30.  and  Ken  Shelley.  '31,  were  the  mainstays  of  the 
chapter  bowling  team,  which  came  within  two  games  of  winning  the 
first  semester  championship.  Mateer  won  the  individual  high 
scorer's  cup  a  year  ago  when  T.  U.  O.  walked  away  with  the  trophy. 

Morrison  T.  Dickey.  '31.  has  returned  to  school  after  a  semester's 
layofl^. 

T.  Donald  Shires.  '31.  is  chairman  of  the  constitution  committee  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  journalistic  fraternity  recently  installed 
at  Temple. 

Epsilon  Alpha  has  one  of  the  co-managers  of  the  varsity  track 
team  in  the  person  of  Weaver,  "Tiny,"  Shearer,  '30. 

A  Temple  T.  U.  O..  who  was  a  varsity  wrestler  two  years  ago. 
again  is  considered  the  favorite  in  the  135-pouud  class  for  the  Cherry 
and  White.    Chester  Cobb,  '30,  is  the  "strangler"  to  whom  we  refer. 

Edwin  Harris,  '32.  is  cast  for  a  male  lead  in  the  annual  Spanish 
play  to  be  produced  by  El  Circulo  Espanol  on  April  25. 
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Theta  Alpha 

AniKiuiicciiR'iU  is  made  nf  tlu-  plcdj^cs  ol'  i  licta  Alpha  Chaplcr 
who  have  been  hid  this  year.     'I'hey  arc: 

Aldeii  Carleton.  '33,  of  (Joffsttnvn,  X.  H.,  who  has  returned  to  the 
university  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years.  Carleton  has  had  a  wide 
e.xperience  in  the  l)u>iness  field  and  here  he  is  outstanding  in  the 
l>usiness  Fundamentals  course  which  he  is  ])ursuinj(;  .\rthur  P. 
Smith,  jr..  '33.  of  I'eterhoro.  X.  11.  "Art"  has  shown  i;reat  prosjjects 
as  a  star  in  hockey  and  haskethall  :  jolm  Howard.  \^^.  of  Concord, 
X.  H.  who  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Charles  Howard,  the  State  Chemist; 
J'jiierson  Courson.  \^^,  of  Rochester,  X.  H.;  Robert  Stark.  '^^.  of 
GofFstown.  X.  \\..  who  is  an  outstandinji;  basketball  man  amonjj;-  the 
freshmen;  Richard  (J'Kane.  \^^,  of  Durham.  X.  H..  who  is  doing 
fine  work  in  track;  j^lroy  Clark.  '^^.  of  Portsmouth.  X.  H.;  Luther 
Jackson,  \^,^.  of  P.ethleliem,  X.  H.;  and  John  h'raser  diffin.  \^.^.  of 
Wilton.  X.  H. 

Iota  Alpha 

"H()\)"  Stevenson,  this  year's  master,  is  Xews  l^ditor  of  the  C'ol- 
lc(/i(iii,  and  lulitor-in-Chief  of  the  Old  Main  Hell.  State's  literary 
magazine.  He  is  a  member  of  three  honorary  journalistic  fraterni- 
ties; namely.  Pi  Delta  Epsilon,  Phi  Mu  Sigma,  and  .\li)ha  IVta 
Gamma.  "l>ob"  is  .Senior  I.  F.  C.  Rei)resentative  and  a  member  of 
Purple  Quill. 

"Hez"  Xoderer  is  also  making  a  name  for  himself,  lleing  a  junior 
editor  ot  the  frolli.  he  has  already  been  acclaimed  a  jester  of  no  mean 
ability.  "Ikv."  is  a  member  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi,  Phi  Mu  Sigma  and 
Pi  Delta  l-",psilon.     He  is  our  Junior  I.  F.  C.  Rejiresentative. 

"Dutch""  Anmiller  is  president  of  the  rural  life  club,  a  member  of 
the  Cjrange  and  a  member  of  the  Ag  Student  Council. 

"Hatz"  Reed  received  his  numerals  in  tennis. 

"l')ob""   Helms  was  a  member  of  the  frosh  baseball  team  last  vear. 

"( io-(  jo"  .Auiniller  received  his  numerals  in  class  baseball. 

"Chuck"  .Schmidt  is  a  junior  news  editor  of  both  the  CoUcijiait  and 
Old  Main  Ih-IL 

Albert  ( )sbeck  received  first  his  numerals  and  later  his  letter  in 
track.     "(  )zzy"  is  a  vaulter  and  jumiier. 

William  /.immerman  was  recentiv  elected  |>resi(lent  of  the  l.eibig 
Chemical  Society. 

D.)Uglas  Smith  was  elected  to  I 'hi  Fta  .Sigma,  honorarv  scholastic 
fraternity. 

Tom  Spiar  was  elected  to  the  .Soph  Hop  Committee. 
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Kappa  Alpha 

R.  W.  McDermid,  '30,  is  l)usiness  manager  of  the  Davidson  Col- 
lege Glee  Club.  He  and  J.  G.  Berry,  '31,  acc()mi)anied  the  club  on 
an  extended  tour  througli  Virginia  early  in  February. 

V.  A.  Milton,  '30,  took  a  trip  through  Virginia  with  the  freshman 
basketball  team,  of  which  he  is  the  able  and  efficient  manager. 

Wilbur  R.  Milton,  '32,  was  awarded  his  varsity  "D."  for  service 
on  the  football  field.     He  was  a  mainstay  at  center. 

Beta  Beta 

Lester  Naragon,  '33,  won  numerals  in  Intramural  Cross  Country 
this  fall. 

James  Stewart,  '32,  won  a  major  letter  in  Varsity  Cross  Country 
this  fall.  Cross  Country  is  a  minor  sport,  but  for  performance  of 
unusual  merit  (winning  the  Buckeye  Conference  championship)  the 
squad  was  rewarded  with  major  letters. 

Roy  Nestor,  '33,  and  Pledge  Reninger  are  playing  on  the  first 
squad  of  the  freshman  team  at  Miami. 

Through  the  process  of  Hell  Week  the  brothers  of  Beta  Beta  have 
discovered  another  musician  in  their  midst.  Roy  Nestor,  '33,  when 
ordered  to  perform  upon  the  harmonica  surprised  us  with  several 
fine  numbers.  It  looks  and  sounds  as  if  the  Beta  Beta  house  is  turn- 
ing into  a  conservatory.  We  have  anything  from  a  viola  to  a  bass 
drum. 

Joseph  Justin,  '30,  Homer  Albaugh,  '31,  and  William  L.  Guthery, 
'32,  are  all  members  of  Phi  Mu  x\lpha,  national  honorary  music 
fraternity.  They  represent  this  chapter  in  every  musical  activity  on 
the  campus. 

Gamma  Beta 

Raymond  Gilmore,  '30.  is  the  second  member  of  Gamma  Beta 
chapter  to  win  election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Ray  is  also  a  member 
of  Phi  Sigma,  national  biological  scholastic  society,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  his  junior  year.  Brother  Gilmore  has  also  garnered  num- 
erals in  baseball  and  a  circle  "C"  in  wrestling,  with  the  title  of 
Pacific  Coast  Intercollegiate  Flyweight  Champion. 

Other  Gamma  Beta  members  have  been  elected  to  honor  societies 
recently.  Harry  Gill  and  Harry  Gilmore,  both  of  the  class  of  1930. 
have  been  elected  to  Phi  I'hi,  and  Brother  Gilmore  also  made  Theta 
Tau. 
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<  irrald  llydr.  I'  I'.  'oJ.  will  hi-  owv  nl'  tin-  liiL^li  raukiuL^  iik'U  uu  llie- 
C'alit'oniia  l<.'nni>  s(|ua(l  this  season.  It  looks  like  another  "\'>\i!^  C" 
lor  T.  I'.  (  ). 

l-'rank  \- .  (  iill.  V  W  '_"',  will  soon  he  a  lull  Hedged  Lniled  Stales 
Xavy  pilot.     Me  is  still  training  at   I'ensacola.  Morida. 

]>Jalston  (iill.  V  V>  \U.  t'uilhack  on  the  California  team  last  h'all.  has 
taken  up  l)oxin_i;-  as  his  s])rinm  diversion.  He  has  hecome  one  of  the 
hest  heavyweijrhts  on  the  scpiad. 

i'Jay  l')ia:L,d.  F  1!  ',^1.  is  holdinL;  down  a  res])onsihle  ])osition  on  tiie 
managerial  .staff  of  the  Califoriiid  /'clicnii.  the  university  humor 
monthly,  lie  has  heen  elected  to  .\lpha  Delta  .Si^ma.  national  adver- 
tisinj;-  fraternitv. 

Harry  M.  Gill.  V  15  "3U.  is  one  of  the  select  grou])  of  foothall  men 
who  have  won  the  "Big  C"  three  years  in  succession.  This  entitles 
him  to  a  coveted  l.lanket.       j^^j^^  g^^^ 

Russell  Dougherty.  '30.  master  of  the  local  chaj^ter.  has  decided  to 
give  the  theories  he  had  heen  learning  in  his  e(hication  classes  a  thor- 
ough try-out.  Conse(|uentlv  he  is  now  teaching  in  Xorthamplon.  I'a.. 
II.  S.  "Doc"  (as  everyone  kncjws  him)  still  makes  his  headcjuarters 
at  the  chaptter  house,  and  is  continuing  his  duties  as  master  of  Delta 
l^eta.    He  will  graduate  with  the  regular  spring  graduating  class. 

Epsilon  Beta 

Half  .Scotch,  half  Indian — whole  devil.  That  is  I'Ox  Lighttoot. 
the    Siou.x.      h'ox    wa^   initiated   into   the    h'])sil()n    P)eta    Chapter   last 

Xo\eml)er.  He  has  attained  hon- 
ors on  the  Alahama  camjjus.  and  his 
unassuming  modesty  has  won  the 
admiration  of  all  his  hrothers.  His 
weakness  is  golf;  his  i)ets  are 
women;  his  outlook  on  lite  is  dis- 
tinctU'  Indian.  He  has  in  his  ])os- 
session  manv  human  scaljjs  taken  hy 
his  ancestors  in  days  gone  hy.  He 
also  has  si\eral  huge  peace-pi])es 
and  other  interesting  relics  of  the 
Trihe.  Those  who  know  him  hest 
sa\-  that  he  is  a  worth  while  man. 
a  dread  enemy,  a  stead  last  triend. 
and  a  loyal  T.  V.  (  ). 

h'.psilon  lleta  is  glad  to  have  Ovid 

Synott  of  I'lmhry,  Mississippi,  hack 

1m).\   l-LiiTi-ooT  this  semester.     Brother  Synott  was 
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missed  last  semester,  and  we  are  all  welcoming-  liim  l)ack  to  "'I'he 
Capstone." 

Epsilon  Beta  announces  the  pledi^ing  of  liyron  "I 'up""  ivohcrts. 
He  is  a  transfer  frt)m  Auburn. 

With  the  coming  of  the  new  semester.  i'Lpsilon  Ik-ta  mourns  the 
loss  of  some  of  its  most  valuable  men.  Lloyd  Johnson  received  his 
degree  and  is  now  employed  by  the  Southern  States  (ias  Co.,  Brother 
T.  L.  Faulkner  and  lMedge-P)rother  Bernard  l)ell  have  transferred 
to  New  Mexico,  at  Silver  City.  N.  M.  Orel  B.  Lindsey  will  be  em- 
ployed in  Oklahoma,  and  Ellis  L.  Darbv  is  travelling.  These  were 
some  of  our  most  dej^endable  and  faithful  men,  and  during  the 
months  to  come  they  will  be  missed. 

Harry  Robertson.  '33,  is  making  good  on  the  freshman  basketl)all 
team.  He  has  played  in  most  of  the  games  this  season  and  looks 
])romising  for  the  varsity  next  year.  Robertson  is  from  Corinth. 
jMississippi,  and  is  taking  Cf)mmerce  and  Business  .Administration. 

Dr.  Ray  L.  Wilbur  on  Fraternities 

( Coiifiinicd  from  f^agc  48) 

some  conversation  at  the  table  and  to  give  a  man  a  little  feeling  of  contamina- 
tion from  his  group  instead  of  satisfaction.  And  you  can't  expect,  if  you  dis- 
turb the  individual  human  dignity  of  the  best  young  men  in  America,  to  make 
them  like  and  want  the  things  that  your  organizations  offer. 

You  are  working  toward  that.  That  is  in  the  mind  of  such  men  as  your  officers 
all  of  the  time,  to  bring  that  about.  How  can  you  do  it  ?  How  can  you  get  the 
job  better  done  by  those  who  must  do  it?  Because,  you  can't  do  it  for  them. 
'J  hey  must  do  it  themselves. 

I  don't  know  all  of  the  means  employed,  but  I  do  know  that  the  effect  upon 
our  student  groups  of  some  of  the  things  that  you  have  done  is  most  whole- 
scme.  And  when  the  right  man  with  the  right  standards  comes  into  the  fra- 
ternity, either  as  an  alumnus  or  as  a  national  fraternity  officer,  he  can  lift  the 
thing  up.  li  you  can  study  out  from  your  own  charts  where  the  fraternities  are 
going  to  go  in  the  development  of  the  American  democracy,  if  you  can  get  by 
the  more  or  less  amateurish  stage  of  management  so  that  men  as  they  go  into 
professional  work  will  not  turn  their  backs  on  the  fraternity  houses,  as  many  of 
them  are  inclined  to  do,  if  you  can  hold  in  the  fraternity  house  those  wholesome 
conditions  that  make  people  want  to  go  to  a  place  and  thoroughly  enjoy  it  when 
they  are  at  their  best  instead  of  at  their  worst,  then  I  think  you  can  go  right 
ahead  ser\ing  this  great  democracy. 

W'lien  all  is  said  and  done  this  is  the  age  of  science  and  deniocrac\'.  We  are 
making  our  advances  through  science.  The  work  of  the  laboratory,  capitalized 
and  built  up  in  the  factory  and  by  industry,  has  made  our  great  civilization 
possible,  .\longside  of  those  great  developments  we  have  carried  forward  the 
idea  of  a  majority  decision  as  the  basis  of  our  democracy.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
safe  to  build  up  our  civilization  on  science  unless  men  can  grow  intellectually 
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;ilniiji  witli  i1k-  .urowth  <il"  science,  idr  science  Roes  In-  the  facts  and  if  tlie  votes 
in  the  majority  should  go  by  opinions  we  can  wreck  our  whole  structure. 

And  that  is  what  we  face  all  the  way  through  in  our  democracy.  The  expert 
has  to  tell  us  what  to  do.  We  can't  decide  it  by  majority  vote.  We  can  pick- 
out  our  experts  and  pick  out  our  leaders. 

If  the  college  fraternity  is  to  make  go<Kl  it  must  make  good  because  it  gets 
in  harmony  with  the  essential  facts  of  associated  life,  of  adolescence  and  young 
manhood.  If  you  don't  find  out  what  those  facts  are  and  harmonize  what  you 
lire  doing,  as  our  democracy  goes   forwar<l,^  you  will  lose  step. 

I  think  you  can  do  it  but  you  can  do  it  only  by  going  into  a  little  higher  gear 
than  you  are  in  today  in  many  places.  You  will  have  to  think  in  somewhat 
bigger  terms,  in  a  little  longer  period  of  fraternity  life,  in  a  little  more  secure 
position  economically  for  the  fraternity  house,  so  that  it  will  not  be  too  much 
of  a  burden  on  the  individual  members.  The  men  who  get  ahead  the  farthest, 
as  Mr.  Warner  said  today  in  connection  with  the  Stanford  football  team,  are 
those  who  have  come  up  from  the  groups  and  have  fought  adversity  on  the  way 
up  and  have  learned  to  win  out.  That  is  the  way  we  make  men.  America's 
advance  in  economic  status  has  given  us  too  many  youths  who  have  never  faced 
hardship  at  all.  That  is  one  reason  why  our  football  teams  are  made  up  of 
boys  who  for  the  most  part  have  had  to  work  their  way  through.  They  hit 
adversity  in  their  teens  and  they  learned  to  conquer  and  they  are  willing  to  go 
right  on  to  the  football  fields  in  the  same  spirit.  We  have  dozens  of  men  on 
the  Stanford  campus  with  just  as  good  physiques,  just  as  good  bodies,  apparent- 
Ij'  just  as  good  brains,  as  the  men  on  the  football  squad.  But  it  never  even 
occurs  to  them  that  they  can  go  out  and  face  the  bumps  and  become  member.> 
of  that  squad. 

Yet,  America  made  itself  by  facing  adversity  through  its  pioneer  periods  and 
by  accepting  the  leadership  over  adversity.  So  the  fraternity  can  well  face  a 
little  adversity.  It  has  been  a  little  soft  for  the  fraternities.  They  have  multi- 
plied in  numbers.  They  have  spread  with  these  student  groups.  They  have 
grown  rather  like  mushrooms  in  many  places,  often  without  enough  adversity 
to  meet  the  solid  facts  of  life. 

Now  I  think  you  are  up  against  some  real  problems  with  these  changes  and 
that  you  can  well  study  them,  well  guide  these  young  men  who  are  so  loyal 
and  so  interested  in  their  chapters,  and  you  can  get  the  support  and  the  help 
of  the  university  and  colle.ge  admini.strators  in  the  constructive  things  that  you 
are  trying  to  do. 

You  know,  there  is  one  ])eculiarity  about  the  ordinary  fraternity  .siriuip  in  a 
college.  They  are  rather  fearful.  .\t  anything  that  sounds  like  criticism  from 
an  administrator  they  draw  in  under  the  shell  from  all  sides  and  begin  a  form 
of  internal  combustion.  That  isn't  the  way  to  meet  criticism,  consuming  your 
own  gas  does  not  really  get  you  very  far.  When  university  men  criticize  the 
things  that  are  being  done  in  fraternities  or  other  college  groups  or  when  dean.N 
d(i  so,  there  must  be  some  reason  for  it.  <io  out  and  meet  those  reasons.  Don't 
throw  a  shell  of  excuse  around  yourself.  \>ni  have  nothing  to  be  concerned 
ab(jut  in  the  future  of  the  American  college  fraternity  if  it  will  continue  to 
lender  such  a  service  as  it  has.  But  if  you  fail  to  see  what  is  going  on,  you  may 
find  that  you  are  out  of  step,  and  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  have  the  whole 
Killege  fraternity  group  get  out  of  step  with  the  advance  of  higher  education, 
working  toward  the  best  that  there  is  in  our  democracy  in  this  particular  inriod. 
in  this  particular  generation. 
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Vital     Statistics 


Engagements 

Beta  Alpha — Frank  T.  Johnson,  '27,  to  Miss  Edith  \'iroinia  Tower. 

Iota  Alpha — Rohert  P.  Stevenson.  '30,  to  Miss  Grace  \\'oo(lrow.  '30, 

of  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 

Julius  S.  Slabey,  '30,  to  ]\Iiss  Irma  Koshland  of  Pliiladelphia. 

Robert  J.  Helms,  '32,  to  Miss  Ruth  Lauliach  of  Riegelsville, 

Pennsylvania. 
V.  Paul  Prey.  '31,  to  Miss  Helen  Lee  Arnold,  '33,  of  Towne- 

ville,  Pennsylvania. 
Richard  H.  Ziegenfuss,  '30,  to  Miss  Grace  McBurney  of  Wil- 
son, Pennsylvania. 
William  I.  Zimmerman,  '30,  to  Miss  Mildred  S.  Bowman  of 

Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania. 
Forrest  Aumiller,  '30,  to  Miss  Martha  Von  Neida  of  Laurel- 
ton,  Pennsylvania. 
Gamma  Beta — Reginald  Jones,  '25,  to  Miss  Grace  Berthe. 
Epsilon  Beta — William  J.  Owings,  '28.  to  Miss  Lena  ^Nlae  Thomp- 
son. 

Marriages 

Beta  Alpha — J.  William  Cross,  '23,  to  Miss  Madeline  Rose  Bolger 

on  November  28,  1929. 
Horace  A.  Emerson,  '25,  to  Miss  Helene  McLay  on  August 

31,  1929. 
Lewis  A.  Mayhew,  '29,  to  Miss  Mary  P.  Boronsky  on  August 

31,  1929. 
Delta  Alpha — Lewis  K.  Oesterling,  '29,  to  Miss  Kathryn  Berdolt  of 

Hamilton,   Illinois,  in  Champaign.  Illinois,  on  October  26, 

1929.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oesterling  are  now  making  their  home 

at  511  Riverview  Drive,  Parnassus,  Pennsylvania. 
Theta  Alpha— Herbert  B.  Reed,  '29,  to  Miss  Ruth  Hutchinson  of 

Keene,  N.  H..  on  February  25,  1929. 
Epsilon  Beta — Albert  Elton  Hughes,  '30,  to  Miss  Rose  May  Perkins, 

on  November  30,  1929. 
John  Wesley  McGee  to  Miss  Marie  Nolen  on  July  16,  1929. 
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P)1N  Ills 


( I. 'in una  .\l])ha — To  Mr.  riiul  Mrs.  I..  W.  ( Icislcr.  Jr..  '2?.  a  son.  \ x-n 

Waldemar.  on    Marcli  2.   I'MO. 
Kaj-iiJa    Alpha —  In    Mr.   and    Mr>.    I''(l.   (  )'C"()nn()r.   '2().  a   son.    Kent 

Coleltnrn,  nn    |annar\-  1.   1*)30. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I 'aul  (  anscy.  '26,  a  son. 
lU'ta  Hcta      I'o  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mayhew.  '27,  a  son.  John  Thoma> 

Mavliew,  ]r. 
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The  Theta  Upsilon  Omega  Fraternity 

Founded  December,  i,  ip2j  at  the  Inter- Fraternity  Conference,  New  York  City 


The  Arch  Council 

Arch  Master 

Samuel  W.  McGinness,  3106  Grant  Building,  Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania 

Executive  Secretary 

John  N.  Danehower,  7330  Walnut  Lane,  Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 

Arch  Ritualist 
Leonard  W.  Howell,  29  Buckingham  St.,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Councilors 

Arthur  W.  Johnson,  Box  464  Durham,  New  Hampshire 

Arthur  J.   Knight,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 

Worcesteir,  Massachusetts 
Robert  F.  Dirkes,  45  AIsop  St.,  Jamaica.  L.  L,  New  York 

Axch  Editor 

Martin  E.  Jansson,  3973  Gosman  Ave.,  Long  Island  City, 

New  York 


E.  A.  Wright  Company 

ENGRAVERS— PRINTERS— STATIONERS 
FOR  COLLEGES  AND   SCHOOLS 


SPECIALISTS   IN 

Fraternity  and  School  Stationery 
Commencement   Invitations 
Class  Day  Programs 
Dance  Programs  and  Dance  Favors 


Diplomas 
School  Catalogs 
Wedding  Invitations 
Business   Stationery 


Bonds  and  Stock  Certificates 


SALESROOMS,    OFFICES    AND    FACTORY 

BROAD   AND    HUNTINGTON   STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Know  Your 
Greek  Neighbors 

It  is  well  to  know  the  comparative 
strength  of  your  fellow  Greeks  when 
rushing  time  comes  around.  The  only 
way  to  be  absolutely  certain  is  to  refer  to 
your  latest  copy  of  Baiid's  Manual  of 
Aniencaii  Colle(^e  Fia/er/i/f/es.  The  1930 
issue,  the  twelfth  edition  of  this  directory, 
is  now  being  issued  thoroughly  revised 
and  up  to  the  minute.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Francis  W.  Shcpardson  it  is  far  superior  to  the  last  edition  which 
was  published  two  years  ago.  The  book  sells  for  $4  postpaid. 
Enter  your  order  today  through  this  publication. 


TwelFtli  »1930«  Edition 

BAIRD'S   MANUAL 
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